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The Atlantic Dilemma 


‘By ALASTAIR BUCHAN ae 


OR the past four years or so, thoughtful people in most 
of the countries of the Atlantic Alliance have been con- 
cerned about its political cohesion in the years ahead. The 
Soviet initiative on Berlin is in part intended to show 
ns wide the cracks are and to widen them still further. But even 
if the principal allies succeed in evolving a common policy on 
Berlin, the malaise within Nato will persist, for it concerns not 
so much the external balance of power between East and West 
as the internal balance of power and influence as Between Western 
Europe, and the United States. 

This is a many-sided problem; I would like to look at the 
broader aspect a little later and to concentrate first on the most 
obyious symptom of this uneasiness—the controversy within Nato 
over the control of nuclear weapons which will be discussed at 
the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Paris, and when the President 
and Prime Minister meet in Bermuda. It is not surprising that 
this question should have become the focus of inter-allied debate, 


for not only are nuclear weapons of terrifying importance but 


few alliances in history have ever before been based on a virtual 


monopoly of strategic striking power in the hands of one partner. . 


But there are several specific reasons why it has come to the fore 


in recent years. One has been the increase in the number and 
lethality of nuclear weapons on both sides, and the consequent 


_ gravity and effect of the decisions which surround their planning — 
and potential use. Another has been their introduction into the 


ground forces and tactical air forces around which the Nato plan 


ms a for he agefence of GBecope j is constructed. Yet another has been the 


development of nuclear strike forces by Britain and France and 
the fear that if an allied solution to the control of nuclear weapons 
is not soon found, other.allies may take the same decision. The 
least openly acknowledged reason for seeking a new solution for 
the control of nuclear weapons has been the strongest: the restora- 
tion of the economic vitality and political morale of the European 
countries, and their growing unwillingness to accept a situation in 
which one member of the alliance, the United States, has an 
overriding control of the strategic policy which affects the 
diplomacy and security of them all. 

The proposals that have been made in recent years for some 


kind of allied control of nuclear weapons are of three kinds. The - 


first. has come from several French authorities and recently from 
Herr Strauss, the German Defence Minister. This suggests that 
the United States should extend its present system of bilateral 
agreements for dual control of small battlefield nuclear weapons 
to larger strategic ones, with a provision that in an acute emer- 
gency affecting the host country only, full control should pass 
into its hands. I do not think this solution will make any headway 
in the alliance, partly because of the obvious dangers inherent in 
such a diffusion of nuclear weapons, and partly because small 
strategic forces of this kind in any area as densely populated as 
Europe would have little deterrent effect on the Soviet Union 
since their use would expose their users to such enormous destruc 


_ tion in relation to the threat they would pose to the Russians. 


The second kind of approach is that exemplified by General 
Norstad’s proposals of a year ago for making Nato into the 
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‘fourth atomic power’. In essence, ie 
Nato Council control over those nuclear weapons | 


of the defence of Europe, while leaving strategic weapons aimed 


at Russia in American and British hands. The difficulty with this 
suggestion is that General Norstad included in his definition of 
battlefield weapons a proposed European missile system with 
ranges of over 1,500 miles. Few Nato governments want to see a 


large force of nuclear weapons of this range and size based in - 


Europe, for it might do a great deal to justify the Soviet stereo- 
type of Nato as an aggressive conspiracy. If allied control is to be 
proposed in this context they would rather have the present situa- 
tion, unsatisfactory though it may be, whereby control remains 
‘entirely with the President of the United States. 

The third kind of proposal has been more pragmatic. ‘Broadly 


it is to give the Nato Council control not only over the shorter- — 


‘range nuclear weapons in Europe, but also of part of the American 
and perhaps the whole of the British and later the French strategic 
nuclear forces. I made a proposal along these lines in a book I 
wrote two years ago and the same kind of idea has been explored 
by other writers, and has been taken up by two Nato governments 
in particular, Germany and the United States. The Kennedy 
Administration is, on the whole, less favourably inclined to this 
‘approach than its predecessor, but the President’s offer, made in a 
speech in Ottawa last May, to assign a force of five or more 
‘ Polaris ’ submarines to Nato and to consider a proposal for multi- 
lateral control of such a force, is still official American policy. 


Only a | {Partial Answer 
- J do not think anyone, nicludine myself, has ever considered 
this kind of proposal—to endow Nato with full control of part of 
the deterrent forces—as more than a partial answer to the prob- 
lems of inter-allied confidence and cohesion in the nuclear missile 
age. Such a Nato deterrent would be a relatively small force by 
- comparison either with the American Strategic Air Command or 
_the Soviet strategic forces. The idéa was not to create a complete 
system of strategic deterrence under Nato, but one large enough 
to meet certain specific problems. For one thing, to eliminate 
European fears that the United States could no longer credibly 
undertake to retaliate with strategic weapons for an attack that 
was directed against Europe only, or part of it, by giving Nato 
some means of retaliation of its own. For another, to avert the 
dangers of other Nato powers deciding to acquire a nuclear 
capability by bringing the British and French deterrents within 
the orbit of allied planning and control. | 
But in the last two years a great deal has happened to cast 
doubt upon whether this is any longer the right approach. In 


_ the first place, the United States has made considerable strides 


towards the development of a relatively invulnerable second-strike 
force in the ‘ Polaris ’ submarine, six of which are now at sea, and 
in the dependable solid fuelled ‘Minuteman’, which will be 
deployed in the United States itself by the end of 1962. This 
largely disposes of any fears of a successful Soviet surprise nuclear 
attack on Nato as a whole by demonstrating the ability of the 


_ United States to retaliate whatever form such attack might take, 


and to that extent has raised the morale of the whole alliance 
and made the danger of nuclear war through Soviet over-confidence 


less likely. Moreover, the Kennedy Administration has shown that. 


itis fully alive to the danger that the Soviet Union might calculate 


_ that it could now safely blackmail or attack an exposed Nato 


European power by insisting on the stiffening of the non-nuclear 
resources of the alliance. 

Then the refinement of missile power has had the effect of put- 
ting a premium on Lebensraum, and of casting considerable doubt 


on the credibility of strategic retaliatory power based on those 


countries of such high population density as those of western 
and southern Europe. Yet if it becomes unwise, as the nineteen- 
sixties progress, to consider basing MRBMs or strategic bombers 


in Europe, and if American strategic retaliatory power retreats — 
under the sea and into the confines of the North American con- — 


tinent, the political and technical problems of multinational control 


of American strategic nuclear weapons, which would always have — 


_ been hard to solve, become even greater. 

Finally, the connexion between Nato policy and Western dis- 
armament policy has become more important. All the Nato 
powers, with the exception of France, supported the Irish resolu- 


: sixties. 


see is dai deme in the: recent 
proposals. While this clearly does not an ‘so 
association with the control of nuclear weapons, 
rule out any form of international oeacesnt: 


Curing Symptoms rather aes eiies a aes 
How. do we escape from this dilemma which political 1 necessity : 
and military reality has created? In my view, those of us who — 
have been concerned with this problem have hitherto made the — 
mistake of trying to cure the symptoms rather than the cause of 
the malady: or, to put it another way, of confusing the English 
word ‘control ’—physical grasp of buttons or ownership of — 
weapons—with the French word controle—which means the ace 
to be informed, to criticize, inspect or verify. If one examines the 
reasons which have been advanced in Europe over the past decade — 
either for independent deterrents or for European control of 
nuclear weapons, it becomes clear that the basic motivation has 
been primarily to gain access to and exercise some influence over 
the development of American strategic policy. It can, of course, 
be argued that the existing Nato institutions already provide such — 


access. But the doubts and debates. of recent years make at oe 
apparent that the divorce of the Nato planning machinery in Paris — i 
from the American policy-making process in Washington, together 4 
with the refusal to permit American officials to discuss the facts F 


and factors concerning nuclear weapons which shape and modify = — 
American strategic policy, give European staffs and govern- 
ments only a partial, and sometimes obsolete, picture of the = 
actions which the United States would take in a crisis. This 
has the double disadvantage of making the European Nato powers — 
anxious and uncertain about American strategic capabilities and — 
intentions, and of obscuring the factors which may force them 
to modify their own defence policies: the need to maintain, for 
example, a higher level of conventional manpower and equipment © 
if technological. and other factors are making dependence on ~ 
nuclear weapons too dangerous a policy to meet the whole range 
of contingencies which may confront the alliance. 
If we look at the Atlantic alliance in its broadest context it is 
possible to envisage how a better bargain might be struck between : 
the European allies and the United States than has been achieved = 
so far. Briefly, I would suggest that, contrary to the predictions - 
of those who founded Nato twelve. years ago, we are moving © 
towards a situation in which Europe is becoming more, not less, — 
dependent for its security on the United States; while at the 
same time, the United States is becoming more, not less, affected - 
by the policies of her European allies, both as they concern cae & 
itself and other esaeate . : 


— 


t 


Greatly Tuapedced Costs 
' The increasing military dependence of Farge on Sabie United 
States is a result of the enormous strides in military technology 


.that have occurred during the last decade, both in the United 


States and in the Soviet Union. As strategic weapons on which, 
rightly or wrongly, both the Nato powers and the Communist bloc 
believe that their security depends have come increasingly to take oe 
the form of missiles and long-range, high-endurance aircraft, so ahs 
the cost has increased enormously. These weapons require re- 
sources which no single European country, nor perhaps even all = 
of them together, could command, and are the product | Gf are 
continuous programmes of research and development in which — ae a 
European. countries have been only partially or sporadically _ nat 
engaged. Even Britain, which originally aspired to strategic inde- 
pendence, must seek at best a wholly interdependent relationship 
with the United States if her strategic deterrent system isto cee 
retain any credibility es, the middle and bas nineteen— < 
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The Colonial Account 


The fifth Reith Lecture by MARGERY PERHAM on ‘The Colonial 


HOPE that the title of this talk, ‘The Colonial Account ’, 

did not lead you to expect that I was going to draw up an 

imperial balance sheet with all our beneficent acts upon one 

side and all our errors on the other, and then see if we end 

up with a moral credit or debit. I can do no more than look back 

over our record (again mainly in Africa), suggest some of the 
criteria for judgment, and offer some very personal opinions. 

To attempt to judge an empire would be rather like approach- 
ing an elephant with a tape-measure: the size and shape of the 
object baffles us; and, being alive, it will not keep still. And what 
criteria should we use? Whether the empire benefited the ruler or 
the ruled? The question sounds absurd today because it is now 
taken for granted that the only test is the interest of the ruled. 
Yet it is quite a new test: it would be wholly misleading to apply 
it to the entire record of the British Empire which, through most 
of its duration, like all other empires, had been created and con- 
ducted in the interests of the ruling power. 

Looking back over that record we can identify five main, 
although not always simultaneous, purposes which led Britain to 
build up an empire. There was the economic purpose, mainly the 
expansion of trade. This itself created the further purpose of 
security—the need to protect our world-wide commerce—an ever- 
increasing need. Lord Salisbury once said that he feared the 
military would advise him to garrison the moon to protect us from 
Mars—not quite such a fantastic witticism now as in his day. 
Emigration provided another purpose; and all these three aims of 
empire were embodied, in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and the earlier part of the twentieth, in what then came to be 
regarded as the supreme purpose of empire, the attainment and 
enjoyment of power and prestige. From the eighteenth century 
there slowly grew a fifth purpose, the challenging ideal of philan- 
thropy, which alone put the interests of the ruled before those of 
their rulers. ‘ 

A word about some of these purposes. Our first period of 
empire—this is, of course, the shorthand of history—was domin- 
ated by the mercantile concept. The aim was to obtain a favourable 


Slaves on the quayside at Liverpool in the eighteenth century 


From ‘ The Last Years of the English Stave Trade’, by A. Mackenzie-Grieve (Putnam) 


Reckoning’ 


balance of trade 
by importing 
raw materials 
and by ex- 
porting manu- 
factures — and 
those in English 
ships. Colonies 
were therefore 
regarded as 
valuable sources 
of raw materials 
and also as 
markets for our 
manufactures, in 
which, inciden- 
tally, colonies 
could be pre- 
vented from 
competing. We 
must not forget 
that one of the 
most profitable 
enterprises of 
the mercantilist 
period was also the greatest crime of imperialism—the African 
slave trade. By this Africa, and especially West Africa, was 
drained of its manpower to provide labour for the plantations of 
the Americas and the Caribbean. Whatever else in our colonial 
account is uncertain, we can write on the debit side one unalle- 
viated, unquestionable, widespread, long continuing, and highly 
profitable crime. For this the Africans, and still more the West 
Indians, have a long, ante-dated cheque in hand, which we still 


William Wilberforce, a founder of the Society for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade 


‘ ought to try to honour. 


And yet, despite its horrors, the crime of slavery, which grew 
out of what I have called the economic purpose of empire, was 
to evoke that other purpose I mentioned—philanthropy. 
As the eighteenth century wore on, the British conscience 
was increasingly aroused against the slave-trade. The 
attack came from several quarters. To the Christians, 
first the Quakers and then the new evangelical movement, 
slavery was sin. To the new romantic movement it was 
ugly. To the radical philosophers it was unnatural. To 
the new liberal economists it was uneconomic. 

Alas, the humanitarians could not maintain their tem- 
porary ascendency. Yet their standard has persisted. It 
became part of Britain’s public life. Their long propa- 
ganda bit deeply into the nation’s thought, with its lesson 
that the white man could not be trusted to deal justly 
with the black man. And, being practical, the humani- 
tarians ensured that the challenge they had made should 
not be forgotten. They founded two societies—the Anti- 
Slavery and the Aborigines Protection Societies, which 
were later combined. This organization is still vigorously 
alive, collecting and communicating information about 
abuses from all over the world. 

I was” once staying with a governor in an African 
territory about which the Society had caused a question 
to be asked in Parliament on the methods used to recruit 
labour for work on a new railway. The governor was 
complaining about this intervention, and I felt obliged 
to confess that I was at that time on the society’s 
Executive Committee. Without a word he rose from the 
table—we were at dinner—and went to his office. He 
came back staggering under a load of files. ‘ This’, he 
said, ‘is what you and your friends have inflicted upon a 


empire-building actually went into reverse. Britain swung round 


from believing that colonial possessions were essential to her trade — 
to the exactly opposite belief, that they were an unnecessary — 
-expense and embarrassment. This was partly because this was, in 
the main, a period of peace and relaxation; but much more 


because Britain could dispense with controls and tariffs because 
her great lead in the industrial revolution gave her an unchallenge- 
able export market. Indeed, she was so ready to relax her control 
of the major white settled colonies that, paradoxically, she won 
their unforced loyalty and so laid the foundations of the Com- 
monwealth. She thus set a precedent in political emancipation 


which other than white subjects would later claim. She even 


refused some annexations requested by native peoples. 

But by the end of the nineteenth century Britain again felt the 
forward impulse of empire. War had come back to Europe. The 
international atmosphere was one of assertion and fierce rivairy. 
Other nations had now acquired Britain’s industrial magic, and 
also her former imperial ambitions. They did not follow her 
free-trade policy. Britain had therefore to look again to her 
security. She was afraid of being shut out of many regions where 
her traders and missionaries had long been quietly at work. And 
to some extent the philanthropy motive swung round to support 
colonial annexation. This was partly because of the horrors of 
the Arab slave trade revealed by ‘Livingstone, and partly because 
of the missionaries’ fear of French, German, or Portuguese 
annexation. ; . 


A Heady Moment 

And so the twentieth century found Britain vigorously pur- 
suing simultaneously all the objectives of Empire—trade, security, 
philanthropy, emigration, all converging to produce the crowning 
objective, power and prestige. By her own standards—by ail her 
standards—Britain’s imperialism seemed to have justified itself. 
It was a heady moment. Yet Britain did not altogether lose her 
head. There were the settled colonies to remind her that greatness 
consisted in abdicating as well as in exercising power: and there 


were always critics, irreverent men like Bernard Shaw and H. G. 


Wells. They pricked the balloon of British self-esteem and let out 
the gas. There were the liberals who were developing Burke’s idea 
of trusteeship, and the missionaries and philanthropists peo were 
busy reporting imperial wrongs. 

The new century was not very old before a jarring note was 
struck. Britain’s coloured subjects began—first in India—to assert 
their criterion of empire: that it should extend the precedent set 


by the white dominions and lead all its peoples to greater self- 
- government; the word ‘ independence’ was hardly yet used. 


There thus began a period of divided views about the ultimate 
purpose of empire. For Britain did not at first accept the opinion 
of her coloured subjects. She did not flatly reject the application 
of the new criterion to her colonies; but, as regards those in 
Africa at least, her references to self-government were only in 
vague or distant terms. For there were serious doubts in the earlier 
years of this century whether eastern and African races were 
capable of parliamentary government. This arose, partly of course, 
from the deep, unexpressed distaste for the idea of abdicating 
authority: and how many nations have ever willingly given up 


power? Some of the prominent men who voiced these doubts— 


Milner, Cromer, Lugard, and Curzon—spoke from the confidence 
that comes from what is perhaps man’s most intoxicating 
experience, the wielding of great personal authority. Yet, had 


not the ruler of millions some reasons for hesitating to hand” 


over his authority to the first hundred or so of self-appointed 
applicants who asked for it? When: the intelligentsia of Lagos 


asked Lugard to recognize them as the leaders and spokesmen of — 


Nigeria, he could answer, quite truly, that most of them had 


never been more than a few miles inland and that nearly all the 
peat or so rulers of the vast hinterland had never even heard 
of them. 


In Africa, the period from the moment in any territory when 
independence became a possibility, until the moment when it 


__was achieved, was brief indeed. Could it have been even shorter 


Colonial Office concluding his talk with the remark: 


- that seldom needed to assert or even to know itself. Looking 


fare ao who had the future i in their hands? - ae aes 


provide both education and experience ie 


. ‘tn the ieid-ninmeeenttl century the Brads! ‘driving | force for af i 


sor eibe on Westeatriak in 1939, a senior . ee 
any rate in Africa we can bie sure | e that we * have unlimited time 
which to work’. 


- 2 q = - * a 


British Blindness 
Perhaps the reason for this oon of blindness is that ‘Baas 

people do not really understand nationalism; do not recognize — 

it, or at least its strength, in others. Our exceptional unity, our 

island position, the confidence arising from our former power—_ 

these may have bred in us an unconscious kind of nationalism 


back, I admit my own slowness in realizing why, in spite of all 
‘the advantages colonial rule had so manifestly brouehe: to them, — ie 
Africans seemed so bitterly discontented. — 4 oe 
I think it is a fair count against us that, even after recognizing ees 
the growing demands for self-government, we did little to prepare _ ig 
for ‘it. Perhaps we had committed ourselves too deeply to indirect = 


rule. Our critics like to ascribe this to a deep-laid scheme to 
prolong our power by crystallizing tribalism. We had more aes 
generous, more scientific, motives. In the ’thirtiesa school of young 
anthropologists buried themselves for a. year or two on end 
within a single tribe, emerging finally to report what a wonder- 
fully integrated social mechanism they had been observing. It = — 
would surely, we then thought, be ruthless and arrogant roughly 
to impose upon these societies our own culture, | our own forms of 
government. ae 
There was another surely not unworthy motive against too 
abrupt a departure from indirect rule. Many Africans now write - 
off chiefs as stooges. But hereditary chiefs took the strain of a 
indirect rule, breaking down, like human transformers, the — 
powerful current from above and distributing it in voltages their 
people could take. Officials who had learned to trust them | 
hesitated, as times changed, ‘to throw over their friends and 
fellow- workers. Imperial power tends to lean for support upon as: 
such classes as have local power at a given moment, and in 
Africa that has meant both chiefs and white settlers. As time and 
change weaken these supports, the external power shifts its weight 
almost automatically on to some new solidity. Our history is : 
strewn with the wrecks of such abandoned supports. (Among the fe 
most impressive of these ruins are the princely states of India.) 
For governments, unlike individuals, are not free to support lost 
causes. It may look noble to put a king upon an ace but it does 
not take the trick! ee 
But it should surely have been more possible for us to anticipate 
the coming need for unity and to force the pace in that direction. — ~ 
Yet in Northern Nigeria, for instance, some of our officials became’ 5: 
at least as northern as the northerners, fostering the local sense 
of difference and superiority towards the south. In the Sudan, 
we accepted, almost intensified, the division between Arab north 


and pagan south, doing all too little to foster their mutual under- 


standing before we went away and left them in perilous isolation. — 
In Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, was it wise, almost at the ear 
eleventh hour, to try to set chiefs in the forefront of the battle 


ry 


No Fisential Elite ; e. rah 5 
Again, se self-government would demand not only. unity but eae 
service of hundreds of Africans trained for all the technical and — Pen 
other services of a modern state. In east and central Africa es a 
above all, this essential élite hardly exists, and politics absorbs 
all too many of the few educated men. It has even been said that 
here Africans can rule—but do little else, since all the needed 
experts have to be imported. Could not more have been done. eo ana 


needed crash programmes? eae 
No attempt to reckon up the ‘uses ak Peri: 
colo tule would be eu which, did not t 


_ which it was carried 


_ principle, indeed a 


rn . 2s pitt ha = ey al 
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the agency through 


out — the Colonial 
Service. Consider how 
the colonial chain of 
command runs: a 
largely ignorant pub- 
lic as the source of 
policy; an overloaded 
Parliament; a Col- 
onial Office for which 
decentralization was a 


necessity; the sunder- 
ing ocean; and, in the 
Colonies themselves, 
governors and their 
staff with great pow- 
ers to use or abuse. 

What sort of men 
were these last? In 
his book The Guard- 
zans, Philip Woodruff 
has given us a brilli- 
ant account of the 
Indian Civil Service. 
Much of what he says 
would apply to the 
Colonial Administra- 
tive Service at its 
height; its presiding 
genius for some thirty 
years, Sir Ralph 
Furse, shared Plato’s 
conception of ‘the 
Guardians "—men nurtured with the intention that they should 
be a class pledged to serve the state and their fellows; just, de- 
tached, uncorruptible. In Africa they needed to be all this. There 
were wide varieties in the physical and human conditions in the 
colonies. Even within one Northern Nigerian district, for instance, 
there might be the. headquarters of a highly organized Muslim 
state, which needed no more than expert supervision, while not 
many miles away primitive pagans might shoot poisoned arrows 
at the young officer who climbed their rocky fastness to persuade 
them.to stop raiding caravans. In 1930 a weighty commission listed 
the following as desirable qualities for the administrative service: 
‘Vision, high ideals of service, fearless devotion to duty born of 
a sense of responsibility, tolerance and, above all, team spirit’. 
Courage and physical prowess could have been added. Where 
were these qualities to be found? In the 
public schools and in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. So, at least, the Commission be- 
lieved, and acted upon its belief. 

I can well imagine some of the reper- 
cussions to what I have just said. For there 
is a fashionable reaction now against the 
type of man I have mentioned, and the tie 
which -he wears. It seems that to find the 
impetus to spring from .one phase in his 
development to the next, man often finds 
it necessary to stamp very heavily upon 
the phase he is leaving. A Dutch student 
of British society once argued that the 
British aristocracy, when faced with the 
ending of their ascendancy, invented 
the public schools in order to tame 
the oncoming bourgeoisie with their 
traditions of the gentleman. Perhaps~for 
the fallible race of man they might have 
done worse! ; 

There is—or, perhaps, there was in cen- 
turies when the speed of change was less 
vertiginous—some advantage in society 
evolving smoothly out of its past. 

I believe that, for its special task, the 
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A British District Commissioner meeting tribesmen in a village in Kenya 


Colonial Service achieved as much as could have been expected 
of any large body of men. More, the office of District Commis- 
sioner should stand out in history as one of the supreme types 
developed by Britain to meet a special demand, like that of the 
Justice of the Peace in Tudor times. The D.C. was for years the 
uncrowned king of his district, the would-be father of his people, 
the jack of all trades; a unit in a service of reliable and inter- 
changeable parts who were not yet robots. He could be relied 
upon to be humane, uncorrupt, and diligent, even when left alone , 
quite unsupervised in the outer parts of a very testing continent. 
I admit, looking back, that the Service gained greatly from some 
able men who were not of the then generally accepted type; out- 
siders, indeed, who brought new ideas and methods. Among the 
dead—for I must not name the living—are Lord Lugard, Sir 
Donald Cameron, and Sir Gordon Gug- 
gisberg. But, surely, a Service entirely 
staffed by geniuses would be unworkable. 
Of course the Service had its faults. 
Power even over a remote African district, 
could corrupt—just a little. The adminis- 
trator could look down on his technical 
colleagues. He could have too much 
sense of hierarchy;' and his unoccupied 
wife could have even more. He could be- 
come too cut off from the springs of new 
thought in his own country—though this 
was hardly his fault, and it was later cor- 
“rected by various means. I speak here 
from some knowledge, perhaps from some 
bias. I have had much to do over many 
years with the training of these men and 
I have stayed and trekked with them in 
many parts of Africa. I have not forgotten 
the letter I had from one of the first 
Africans to become an assistant District 
Commissioner and who was posted to 
some remote sub-station. ‘I marvel’, he 
wrote, ‘that an English graduate can en- 
dure to live alone in such a place for £400 
a year’, 
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You will hardly have ‘failed to eas 1 


of the economic aspects of empire in our own day. I have three 


good reasons. First, I am not an economist. Secondly, this is a 
subject as vast as and even more technical than the political aspect. 


Thirdly, economic decisions depend more upon political decis-— 
ions than vice versa, above all in the context of empire. But I 


-_ believe that no serious economist would support the view held 
by the anti-colonialists, and perhaps especially by Africans, that 
Britain has immensely profited from plundering Africa’s riches. 


Trading companies have doubtless done well at certain times from 


their two-way handling of the market. But the researches of a 
specialist in this field, Professor Herbert Frankel, show that the 


return from minerals has not been unduly high as compared with - 


profits in other parts of the world, when the risks, the cost of 
prospecting, developing and re- -developing, are subtracted. Britain 
certainly did not build up her latest empire simply as a profitable 
investment. But she gave the security which allowed the infra- 
structure of a future development to be laid. And before critics 
make their easy assertion that Africa has been an El Dorado they 
should do some hard economic investigation to try to support 
their statement. I think they would fail. 

I come to my final assessment. No record can ever be made of 
all that was done, good, bad and indifferent, by Britain in her 
dozen or more African territories during the brief years of her 
tenure. The mosaic is too vast for its pattern to be seen at one 
time from any one viewpoint. But a rough and ready picture can 

be had of the Africa Britain found, and the Africa she is leaving. 
It is an essential part of the African nationalism I discussed in my 

| second talk that it cannot yet face this old Africa. And yet, if we 
try to suppress, or to forget, our achievements in Africa, in the 
hope of placating that nationalism, we are only falsifying our own 
history, and with it the history of the new African states. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I cannot too often emphasize 
my belief—one based on the most intimate experience of friend- 
ship and of academic teaching—in the inherent equality of 
Africans. Within the limited but virile setting of tribal life Afri- 
cans could show nearly all the range of human qualities. I have 
sat by a camp-fire in what would be regarded as a most primi- 
tive part of Africa and seen the twilight play on the faces of old 
men, finely carved by experience—this one might well have been 
a judge, that one a bishop—the one beyond quite evidently the 
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HETHER one likes it or not, international institu- 

! tions exist: they are a fact of our daily life, just as 
; : national institutions are. Although few people realize 
it, the world is already enmeshed in a spider’s web 

- of international associations, federations, organizations. They are 
so numerous that they require a bulky volume merely to list them. 
The last edition of two years ago contained particulars of over 
1,200 such bodies, and there is now a Union of International Asso- 
ciations which held its first meeting in Lausanne in 1960 to con- 
sider the problems which they have in common. Most of them, 
over a thousand, have nothing to do with governments. They are 

| private associations and they include everything from the World 
Council of Churches through the International Association of 
Seed Crushers to the body that runs the Olympic Games, or the 
federation of writers which calls itself the International Pen. In 


. a thousand diverse ways they express a central fact of modern life’ 


—that nations cannot live by themselves alone. The 150-odd 
organizations which are government-sponsored are nearly as 
diverse. It is not only defence that makes nations get together; 
they eat the products of each other’s farms; they buy the goods 
from each other’s factories; they travel on seas and rivers that 
___ ignore national boundaries. 

---—__.- It was not always so. Most of ee organizations are the een 


_ met to arrange an international postal system; and how from this — 


Taher genleny? through the ig tog 
young and able group of British scholars, a 
built up of the African past. But I must also 
of the first travellers in many—not all—parts | : 
the stories of my old pioneer friends, even my own first contacts — : 
thirty years ago. All these combine into a picture. Alongsid : 
joys of the dance, the drum, the hunt, the beer-drink, the 
is dark with poverty, ignorance, hunger, disease, isolation, sty, $<. 
even cannibalism. These evils are not yet wholly conquered. But as 
how much that Africa needed from the world has been given, some _ 
of it freely and at great cost, for, as the ee shows so clearly vert 
today, Africa is very hard to serve. — es 
Before we draw up our final account one diag. should’ not be ie ae 
forgotten: once the white man had entered Africa—one might oe 
almost say once his modern rifle had reached Africa—the option 
was no longer between the old freedom and the new colonial rule. — 
It was between that rule and anarchy. Read the ghastly story of 
the Arab slave-trade on the eve of European annexation, or of the 
murderous raiding that pierced into the regions of the Upper Nile 
from Egypt and the Sudan. It was the same tale in Africa as in © 
the first lawless European contacts with the Maoris and the Poly- 
nesians. Albert Schweitzer wrote—and he should know: ‘The ~~ 


independence of the primitive is lost at the moment when the a 
first white man’s boat arrives with powder or rum, salt or fabrics’, % 
Government, with all its faults, was a thousand times better than 
the unregulated contact of men, white, brown, or black, armed og 


with terrible power to destroy and corrupt. Britain’s record is4 
mixed. She could be slow, neglectful, unimaginative. She could, 
however, have done much more if the sudden growth of African 
nationalism had not prematurely cut short her slow and steady s 
work on the foundations of the new states. Once that had hap-- 
pened she could only say, as when a father begins to build 
a model constructional toy with his children, and is suddenly 
called away: ‘ Look—there are the rest of the pieces. I cannot do 
any more. Build it yourselves in your own way’. The simile has — 
some value, though the Africans, of course, are not children. They ar 4 
will use the materials of the West, but they will use them their 
own way and will add more, much more, of their own creation. ee 
Above all they alone can provide the dynamo of Saree : 

which will make the model work.—Home Service _ is 


. 


of the last hundred years. But so essential is this web of inter- 
national life that we cannot now imagine how we ever lived with- 
out it. Do you ever stop to ask how your overseas mail comes to” 
your breakfast table? A full explanation would include a descrip-- z 
tion of how for the first time in Paris in 1863 fourteen nations =» -— 


in 1875 the General Postal Union, later the Universal. Postal 
Union took its rise. Nowadays, to be a modern state | (whatever 
your politics) is to be a member of the Universal Postal Union. __ 

The paradox, however, is that at the very time of this growth — 
of international organizations, a dangerous new vitality was being = 
injected into the nation-state. As the nineteenth century turned 
into the twentieth the nation-state was becoming more powerful - ue: 
and more demanding. It weighed more heavily on its citizens and 


A ed 


became increasingly menacing to its neighbours. It had alway oo + 

been willing to resort to war, but until the twentieth century Ww: oe. 

‘itself made relatively little impact on everyday life. The g mess 
Th ae 


conflict of 1914-18 was something different. The nation-sta 
became the nation in arms, with every feature of its life 
to the cause of victory. This great four-year explosion 0 na 
destructiveness prompted Europe and America to tr 
approach. It was not only clearly necessary to « i 
organizations for conducting the ordinary 


t n 
should resemble in most important resp 
_ it replaced. The UN. was, like its predecessor, not a world © 
government but an association of sovereign states. It still relied , 


"nes upon much the same battery of devices for keeping the peace: the ‘la 
ee.” Eliminating Explosive Elements ethical code, the system of confesses and aie The ofpant ects a 
ee _ Many ideas went into the building of the League. They were of the hue and cry, the hope of disarmament, and the building up — a 
Bs - not all logical, but they all had a certain vitality of their own of welfare services. But there were three important respects in Pe: 
oo based upon the bitter experiences of the first world war and the which the United Nations departed from the League. It nolonger 
ae. events which preceded it. The first idea was simply a code of centred itself on Europe. From the beginning it took in the ci 
a ethics—a set of exhortations which states addressed to each other, Great Powers beyond, and in the last few years it has increasingly ae 
eee. 2st of promises of mutual good behaviour. They would not resort — found room for the emerging states of Asia and Africa. It has ie 
ee _to war except in self-defence; they would seek open covenants been on the whole more realistic about the organization of p a 
& openly arrived at. But the League was not merely a collection collective forces. No organization as such could hope to keep =f 
____ Of pious promises. It was also planned as an elaborate set of the peace between the really Great Powers. That was why it gave a8 
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devices for eliminating explosive elements in the modern state 
system. The aim was to arrest a quarrel in its early stages and 


__ thus prevent the chain reaction which would lead to the ultimate 


. explosion of open war. For this the League relied upon two 
devices: the conference and the court. It provided facilities and 
organized pressure to make the disputants. talk. Then, if dis- 


them the veto in the Security Council. Instead it aimed at being 
something entirely different: an instrument by which—if they 
had a mind to it—the Great Powers could prevent conflicts 
elsewhere developing to a point where they themselves 
came to blows. To put it in contemporary terms, the United 


me Nations cannot stop war over Berlin, but it can contain war 
~___ cussion would not harmonize their citer it tried to persuade in the Congo. - 

_ them to go to arbitration. 

— There was nothing new about either of. hace devices. What mes 

___ was new was the idea of institutions which would support them: The International Civil Servant 


of building a League with organs like the Council, the Assembly, 
and the Court where habits of peaceful settlement would’ grow up. 
_ But what if talk proved inadequate? What if a state was still 


_ determined to go to war? To meet this problem the League tried. 


to organize the collective force of its members. You could not 
_ properly say that it tried to make them into policemen, if only 
because it had no means of knowing in advance which of its 
members would be a limb of the law and which would be a 
criminal. The most it could do was to organize something a good 
deal more primitive. It tried to organize what you might call a 
“hue and cry’. Member states pledged themselves to combine 
against any one of their number who made aggressive war and to 
put pressure on him by sanctions —first diplomatic, then economic, 
_ finally military. 

Alongside these ideas ran another one which was in essence quite 
different. All agreed that if states could reduce the gigantic 
_ burden of modern armaments, they would set free resources for 
peaceful co- operation and they would eliminate a cause of mutual 
fear. This was an approach to peace by way of reducing or 
eliminating the factor of power. The trouble was that power is an 
inescapable fact of political life. You cannot eliminate it; you 
can only organize and control it. 


Rudiments of a World Community 
Finally the League recognized that. the progress made in 
international organization in such fields as postal services, control 
of waterways, international customs unions and the like now 
needed to be taken a great deal further. It set itself to build the 
rudiments of a world community by undertaking certain’ services 


which almost everyone agreed to be desirable but which no state 
could provide for itself. Thus developed the control of narcotics 


and dangerous drugs, the beginnings of a system of world-wide 
control, of disease, the attempt to raise working and living 
standards in backward and developed countries alike—the 
- equivalent in fact of the activities* which » we in Britain include 
under the term ‘the welfare state ’. . 
~The League was an international organization essentially 
centred on Europe. This was because Europe was both the most 
developed and the most dangerous continent. Here the nation- 
- state had exploded in the greatest war of all time. But even while 
_ the League was being born a new world was rising outside and 
~ beyond the old. The League entered upon its life already crippled 
by the absence of the United States and Soviet Russia, and it 
took, as we can now see, too little cognizance of the needs of the 
emerging continents of Asia and Africa. Nevertheless, the immedi- 
ate causes of the breakdown of the League system were not to be 
found here; they were to be found in the still untamed forces of 
Europe itself. In this sense the causes of the second world war 
bear a striking resemblance to those of the first. 
In the circumstances it is not perhaps surprising that the 
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_ Finally, the United Nations took hold of an idea in the League 


system which the founders of the League had hardly recognized 


as being there, and developed it in a striking way. All organiza- 
tions, even if they are only going to hold meetings and pass pious 
resolutions, must have the services of some body to plan their 
agenda and assist at their deliberations—in other words, a 
secretariat. This is especially true of international organizations. 
The League in its inception thought of its secretariat as little 
more than a body which would sharpen the pencils and lay out 
the papers for its conferences. But by degrees it found that the 
preparation of these conferences and the following up of their 
decisions required something more than that. It necessitated the 
creation of something new, the international civil servant. It was 
Britain’s privilege to present to the League its first Secretary- 
General, Sir Eric Drummond. He made it his task to develop 
the idea of the civil servant who would be as loyal to his inter- 
national masters as the British civil servant was to his political 
chiefs at home. So by degrees the idea developed of a full-time 
servant of the international institution who would owe a loyalty 
first and foremost to the world community which he served. 
The Charter of the United Nations took this idea and built 
on it. Its Secretary-General was to be a man with a discretion, 
a responsibility, and an initiative of his own. His allegiance was 
to be to the Charter. If member states found themselves dead- 
locked he even had a responsibility to carry forward the work of 
the organization himself. In other words, he was to be a dynamic 
element in world organization, willing to take risks and blaze 
trails in the direction of the international community of the 
future. It was a risky trade and it called for rare qualities, of a 
kind which are not always found in persons who take up the 


trade of diplomacy and international organization. To date it 


has found its supreme exponent in Dag Hammarskjold, who has 
paid for his devotion with his life. It is not easy to tell how this 
concept of the international public servant is going to evolve 
in the terribly difficult situation of international rivalry and 
tension which exists today. The servant may be invested with 
great responsibility; he may offer guidance to his masters. But the 
masters must finally choose the course to. be followed. In the 
last resort it is the member states, and only they, who can decide 
whether the world organizes for peace or topples backward into 
war.—General Overseas Service 


The Renaissance (Collins, £5 5s.) is a lavishly illustrated popular 
history edited by J. H. Plumb in collaboration with the American 
magazine Horizon. Contributors to the text include Garrett Mat- 
tingly, Sir Kenneth Clark, J. Bronowski, H. R. Trevor-Roper and 
Denis Mack Smith. : A 

In The Industrial Revolution on the Continent by W.O. Henderson’ 
(Cass, 30s.) the author, an expert on international economic history, 
deals with Germany, France, and Russia in the nineteenth century. 
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My Turn to Wash-up 


6 EWARE of what you wish for in your youth’, said 
, Goethe, or words to that effect, ‘for you will get it in 
your middle age’. In his stimulating talk, ‘ Planning to 
Procrastinate’’, which we publish on another page, 
Professor Alec Rodger points out how young people on leaving 
school, or even before they leave school, are often being trained 
for jobs which do not prove congenial and in which they may be 
stuck for the remainder of their lives. It is not a new story: we 
all remember the young hero who refuses to go into his father’s 
business or profession because he wants to be an artist or a writer; 
or we have read of boys who run away to sea (do they still do 
that, these days?); and of girls who grind away to become school- 


teachers or secretaries when they would infinitely prefer to be 


actresses or models, especially if they are pretty, and sometimes 
if they are not. From time out of mind young girls have wanted 
to marry the man of their dreams; later they may find out t they 
have married the wrong man. 

Young people who take up work in which they are unhappy 
or to which they are unsuited do not always find it easy, even in 
our present time of full employment, to shift elsewhere. Sage 
advice given over the cigars by elderly tycoons that one should 
change one’s job every four years until one is forty is not readily 
realizable. Employers have a nasty way of asking for experience, 
for when they acquire square pegs in round holes it is hard to 
pull them out. In war time, when restrictions were relaxed, 
changes could be engineered. Thousands of tales are told about 
the British Army where good men were wasted doing routine jobs, 
valeting the general or clerking the colonel, in the earlier days of 
the last war, but later it dawned upon the powers that were that 
a system of fitting men into posts for which they were best 
qualified, with the assistance of trained psychologists and other 
investigators, might be a sound idea. A younger Service, the Royal 
Air Force, was more alert in this respect, while the Civil Service 
rounded up the dons and found them surprisingly useful. 

Even after we have lain upon the psychiatrist’s couch, we do 
not always understand what our faults are or how best we can 
adapt ourselves to the strains and stresses of life. Nor do young 
people joyfully take to guidance from their elders. Most of us 
only learn by making mistakes, sometimes at our own expense, 
sometimes at that of others. And for the majority of people— 
this is a fact that the Establishment tends to forget—a job cannot 
signify a great deal more than a means of earning a livelihood, 
and real happiness can be attained only in leisure hours. Hence 
the continuous pressure from below for shorter hours and holidays 
with pay. Perhaps H. G. Wells had the right idea when years ago 


he envisaged the notion that a high level of national wealth might. 


be made to yield very short hours for all, with everybody in turn 
doing his or her share of the dirty work. After all, most of us 
take our turn with the washing-up; perhaps we ought to help 
clean the streets as well. 


broadcasts for Africa described Dr. 


‘In its home service that ‘ 


_charges ” 


Tue Unitep NATIONS’ action in Katanga ic the attitude of 
Western governments to it occasioned much comment. Cairo radio — 
said that the latest Security Council resolution had been ‘ promis- — 
ing’, but that the U.N. Secretariat was still trying to solve the — 
Katanga problem in favour of the British and the French. Moscow — 
O’Brien’s resignation as 
‘ another slap in the face of the colonialists who are playing a dirty 


and criminal game in the Congo’. Dr. O’Brien, however, had not — 


named ‘ another chief criminal ’"—the United States. ‘Moscow said 
new heavy weapons’, including guns, — - 
armoured cars, and aircraft, had been’ supplied to Mr. Tshombe ¥ 
‘ through the British colony of Rhodesia ’. It also alleged that Mr. a 
Tshombe had signed a secret agreement with the Western Powers o 
for more military aid when he was in Europe last week. _ Aas 4 
Elisabethville radio (Katanga) accused the U.N. of using — a 
“mercenary * forces in the interest of the Leopoldville Govern- 
ment and ‘ of the dollar and the rouble’ to bring bloodshed and | E 
disorder to a ‘ sovereign ’ state intent on ‘maintaining peace. — on 
In France Le Figaro pointed out that the U.N. was ‘ acting only — = 
against Mr. Tshombe and not at all against Mr. Gizenga, although _ En - 
Gizenga’s policies and actions can hardly be said to favour the 
creation of a unitary Congolese. state’. The newspaper went on: 
In this unhappy affair the Russians look like being the only 
people to gain anything. If the U.N. deals with Tshombe, $2 .e- 
there will be rejoicing in Moscow. But if the U.N. fails and chaos ; 
increases, the communists will benefit from a situation eminently 
favourable to their interests and made to assist their political 
penetration into the heart of the African continent. Pitt, 4 
The New York Herald Tribune thought the complex disunity 
among the Great Powers had produced some subtle exercises in 
dialectics but little action. The Congo issue might be solved 
temporarily if U.N. troops succeeded in defeating Mr. Tshombe 
or forced him to seek peace. But in the long run it was vital that 
the Powers, or at least those of the West, came to an agreement 
on the need for a vigorous U.N. equipped with the will and the 
means to maintain order. 
According to Chinese Communist sources, five big Indian news- ATS 
papers had carried over thirty editorials and articles recently, 
attacking China and calling for the breaking-off of diplomatic 
relations and ‘ military actions’ against her. A long editorial in 
the’ Peking People’s Daily rejected Mr. Nehru’s ‘hysterical — 
of Chinese aggression and said that ‘anyone with a — 
little sense’ could see there was no threat to India’s northern - 
border. She was protected by the Himalayas and, what was more 
important, her neighbour in the north was China, a ‘ socialist’ 
country which would find it ‘ absolutely impossible’ to commit 
such aggression. ‘Indisputable facts’ proved that ‘instead of 
China encroaching upon any territory of India . . . it was the 
Indian side that had for many years occupied large tracts of 
Chinese territory’. The editorial expressed ‘surprise and regret’ 
that the Indian Communist Party had condemned China ‘ without _ . 


-bothering to find out the truth’. TS 


Moscow radio told North American listeners that President 
Kennedy’s call for a reduction of tariffs on West European goods 
imported into the United States was the result of a demand for 
such action by the Common Market countries. If tariffs’were 
lowered, said the commentator, some U.S. factories would be ee: 8 
‘forced to a practical standstill’. This was all owing to ‘the = 
shortsightedness of U.S. statesmen who armed and united Western 
Europe against the U.S.S.R.’. The speaker said the Common =” 
Market could have no effect on the economies of Eastern Europe. — 5 

Moscow home service mentioned the experimental opening of a EP Se p 
small café in Gorky Street, with the name ‘ Youth Café’ in neon 
lights over it. It had become a meeting place for young people 


and the scene of a variety of informal functions. There was always ; 


papatgic “had said it was the expressed wish’ of young -Muscovites Pe Ay: 
to see as many of these cafés opened as possible, and they. were 


now A gris for every district in Mosc 
Pies: cn pulorncpian collected <f the BB. ¥ pre 
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r EPIC ‘STORIES FROM ICELAND Pca tt 
if ede NIGEL BALCHIN spoke in ‘ Bookstand ’ (B. BC Television) about 
__ writing that has influenced him. ‘I hope’, he said, ‘ that | my work 
_ has been influenced by the Icelandic Sagas, the epic stories of the 
- ‘Norsemen who lived in Iceland a thousand years ago. These 
a > - stories were handed down from generation to generation purely 


remarkable quality, To me the 
--— = most perfect of them is the 

story of Burnt Njal, and I 
think it illustrates very happily 
the three great virtues which 
I find in the Sagas and would 


; 

ca. 

a like to be able to reproduce in 
my own work. ~ 

fo +. ~ In <essence” the story, is 


simple. It is that of a feud 
between the families of Gun- 
nar,. the great warrior, and 
Njal, a peace-loving, states- 
_manlike old man. Njal and — 
Gunnar are friends, and they 
only desire the feud to be com- 
2 posed but they cannot over- 
~~ come the aggressiveness and 
general barbarity of — their 
families. In the end the feud 
destroys them both. That is an 
extremely brief description of 
the story; but in fact it is a 
-__. most complicated one, and the ~ 
___ first thing which impresses me 
ie is that though the story is 
be so complicated it is always. 
__- moving forward. Every little incident 4 is one 
more arrow pointing the way towards the final 
catastrophe. That to me is one of the essential 
features of story-telling. When I was working — 
~ on a book called The Small Back Room I 
wrote a chapter which for once I really rather 
liked. But when I came to re-read the book 
as a whole after my first draft, I found that 
oa this chapter, though fine in itself, did not really ~ 
ae progress the story at all. It merely held every- 
thing up; so it had to come out. 

‘The second quality of the Sagas which I 
ee ~ admire is their remarkable capacity for creat-_ 
sas ing character and dramatic: situation purely 

_ through dialogue and objective description. 
ee One is never told what people thought or felt: one is told only 
» what they were seen to do and heard to say. In many modern 

novels, and some of them great ones, we are taken, so to speak, 

behind’ the scenes of the character’s mind: we are told things 
about him which the author could not possibly know if the 
_.___ character were not purely of his own creation, This never happens 
in the Sagas. We are given simply the theme as it might have 
been observed by a bystander. For example, in Burnt Njal there 
is a moment when Gunnar is going into exile. If he goes into 
___ exile then probably the feud will be composed. But while he is on 
S _____ his way down to the ship which is to take him away from Iceland, 
Pr, his horse stumbles and throws him. He gets up, and happens to 
— glance back and to see his home and his estate, and he simply 
_. says: “Methinks it never looked so fair”. He turns and goes 


i. 


S&S 


aa 


more moving and more vivid than four pages of description of 
_ what Gunnar might have been feeling. 
‘ ‘Another rare which 2 daaates me is their Spano emo- 


ee Jae Did: You Hear ‘That? ; 


by word of mouth, and it may be that which gives them their — 


2 back, and the feud continues. To me that compression of the 
= whole of the man’s feelings, his love for his home, and so on, is © 


Njal and Gunnar are already dead and Njal’s so sons are besieged i in 
_ their burning house. The time has come when they have to break 
- out if they are going to save their lives. Skarp-Hedin, the great 
warrior son of Njal, three times tries to run up a wall, and the 
burning wall falls down with him, and he knows then that he 
must die. 

_ ‘Imagine what Marlowe or Kidd would shave made of that; 


“The Royal Circus i in St. George’s Fields as it was in the late eighteenth century and, below, Charles Dibdin— _ 
“composer, actor, writer, playwright, and general entertainer ’—who started it 


Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


imagine what most of us would make of it 
nowadays. All we are told in the Saga is: 
“then Skarp-Hedin was heard to say ‘Now 
one sees how it will be’”. That is all. 

‘I always try to remember that scene when- 
ever I get to any high dramatic climax, and 
to remember that tragedy can be played on the 
trombone but it can also be played—and some- 
times more effectively—on the oboe ’. 


AN ACTIVE COMPOSER 


Charles Dibdin was anything like the greatest 
composer the West Country has produced ’, 
ad RICHARD GRAVES in ‘Far and Wide’ (West of England 
Home Service). ‘In fact, he was not a great composer by any 
standards—except, perhaps, his own. But it is certain that few 
people can have lived a more full and varied life, or had a 
more complex and curious personality than Charles Dibdin. He 
was, as well as a composer, an actor, writer, producer, playwright, 
circus proprietor, and general entertainer. He was everywhere at 
once in the theatre world of the late eighteenth century—one can 
hardly pick up a sheaf of songs or read a playbill of the period 
without coming across his name sooner or later. Such songs as 
“Tom Bowling” and “The Bells of Aberdovey” have seeped 
into our musical tradition to become national tunes. He was 
amazingly prolific, and turned out well over a thousand songs, 
not to mention numerous operas, plays, novels, a massive history 
of the stage, and other literary works. 

‘ This extraordinary Mr. Dibdin was born at Southampton in 
1745—the eighteenth child of the family. He was intended 


originally for the Church, and, with that end in view, he was. 


educated at Winchester, where his voice had won him a place in 
the cathedral choir. But his love for music soon got the better of 


him, and he showed real talent at an early age. A comic opera 


‘No one would suggest for a minute that 


ae 
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‘was produced when he was sixteen, and fr 
writing and composing in earnest. 


“In his early thirties, he was appointed ‘official compeser to 
Covent Garden Theatre. But it was not long before he started 


: quarrelling with David Garrick, who was then manager, and with 


other important people, Sheridan among them. Dibdin acts the 


part of injured innocence throughout, and would have us believe 


that jealousy of his varied talents was at the bottom of all the 
trouble. 


‘During his years at Covent Garden, Dibdin wrote many 


popular comic operas. As a composer he was practically self- 
taught. If he had taught himself a bit more, he might well have 
done far greater things. 

During this period of 
his career he became 
associated with a highly 
important event in Eng- 
land’s musical history. 
A playbill of 1767 an- 
nounced that, as part of 
an entertainment, “ Miss 
Brickler will sing a 
favourite song from 
Judith, accompanied by 
Mr. Dibdin on a new 
instrument called Piano- 
forte”. And thus Mr. 
Dibdin had the honour 
of playing this new- 
fangled instrument pub- 
licly in England for the 
first time. 

“When Covent Garden be- 
came rather too hot to hold him, 
he decided to cash in on the 
growing craze for the circus. 
With financial backing from some 
friends, he opened the Royal 


Circus near Blackfriars Bridge. The spectacles he Aopmtced there. 
included displays of horsemanship, seasoned with musical items 


and dances. The climax of the programme was a joust or tilting- 
match. After a few years at the Royal Circus, Dibdin decided to 
make yet another change. He set out upon a national tour with 
his own one-man show. Here he appeared as author, composer, 
narrator, singer, and accompanist. The performances were full of 
topical skits and caricatures—humour, sentiment, and full-blooded 
patriotism were expertly blended in the best traditions of British 
light entertainment *. 


MAESTROS OF CAKE-MAKING 
“Modern Vienna is still the leader of the avant-garde in two 
fields—hats and cakes’, said IAN McDouGaLtL, B.B.C. corre- 
-spondent in Central Europe, in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service). ‘ Every- 


body knows about Viennese hats because they travel abroad. But 


cakes are fragile things, best seen and consumed on the spot; and 
it is not often one sees an entire “ scoff” of them collected under 
one roof. 

‘ That deficiency was recently repaired in Vienna’ s City Hall, 
where there was an exhibition of the craft of pastry cooks. 


There seems to be nothing at all one cannot make with flour, 


sugar, eggs, chocolate, marzipan, cream, butter, and a rainbow 
of coloured flavours. Much of the output is whimsical and 
predictable—cats and dogs wearing striped trousers and red hats; 
cakes for Mother’s Day, birthdays, Christmas, weddings, Easter; 
gorgeous chocolates in boxes made of chocolate (not the things 


_to take to a theatre); and cakes decorated with chocolate violins 


and excellent likenesses of Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart. 

‘But all this is elementary by Viennese standards. The real 
maestros, of whom there are dozens (being a pastry cook in 
Austria is a full-time profession, not to be demeaned by turning 


your hand to producing meat and two veg. as well), are now 
embarked on what looks to me suspiciously like a new wave of 


their own. In some forms, it is little more than grandiosity: a 
chocolate statue of Saint Leopold, for example, who is the patron 


Ruby and diamond tiara and, below, ruby and diamond bracelet, both originally part 
“of the French crown jewels : 


the crown jewels in the cellar of the inn. But 


with! pore epimee in ieee hexagons or Oo 
eccentricities, and embellished with scenes from 
stages of a cocktail party. Or it is elaborately deta 
the chocolate model of a train—locomotive, carriages, | : 
and all—which pays minute attention to the way the pisto: e 

buffers really look. Or, and this seems to be the really smart thing ie 
to do these. pee it is an aera aes oes to deceive ee heds: ee ve 


<< 


“find ‘that all. ae ton es 
were made of: sugats*. >= fe 
and I was. entirely 
_ deceived by some uplay= oa 
ing-cards made so thin 
and so realistically that 

it was impossible to see 


_ at first glance that they > a 
had come out of anoven > z 
_and were eatable. But 
who would want to con- 
sume such craftsman- 

_ ship?’ fg a 
FAMOUS JEWELS 


The highest amount ever Sa 
realized in Britain fora = 
single collection of jewels 
—£273,483—was paid 
at Sotheby’s for the co 4 
lection of the late Cornelia, 
Countess of Craven. EDWARD 
RAYNER, B.B.C. reporter, de- 
scribed the collection in ‘Radio 
Newsreel’ (Light Programme). = 
“As the experts from the ae 
United States and Barone made their lightning bids around me ?s) 
he said, ‘I stood before a display-case of treasure and of history. © 
In it was what the catalogue calls “a magnificent tiara in ‘rubies 
and diamonds”. Frankly, it did not look at its best here ina 
corner of the glass case, but no doubt it looked very different on 
the head of the Empress Eugenie, the lovely wife of Napoleon III. 
It was ordered by Louis XVIII after the restoration, designed by eas 
the crown jeweller, completed in 1816, and worn by the Royal 
Princesses and by the Empress. It is thought that many of the 
stones in it had been set in earlier French crown jewels; in the 4 
reign of Louis XIV, for instance, they were said to be the finest — 
and richest collection i in Europe, and probably in the world. The 
experts have their criticisms of this particular tiara, although = 
it fetched £31,000. They say it is too big by modern standards = 
and that the gems are not as good as a diamond tiara which was 
in this same case and that has not the some sort of history. This =» 
one was bought by the Countess’s father, Mr. Bradley Martin of A 
“New York, in 1889, when he paid just over £6,000 for it. Att tae 


/ 


Sotheby’s it raised a ‘round £40,000. See 
“There were other pieces of the crown jewels: for instance, ie ie 
a necklace of rubies and diamonds which is thought to have been — ae 


among them—a nice match, I ‘should think, for the Empress’s 
tiara. But the necklace alone, I must warn you, would cost some- 
thing in the region of £20,000. There was also a pair of bracelets 
from the crown jewels, again of rubies - and diamonds. ‘Their 
"price? £13,500. s 
* These crown jewels have a acti hy sale tika/sbihedhige 
out of The Three Musketeers or The Scarlet Pimpernel. T They. 
were in the hold of a ship at Brest for two years b 
were sold at Paris i in 1887, when the auctioning | last 
weeks. And there is a story that the men who were | 
take them to the ship at Brest stopped for dinner at 
‘the way. The food and the wine must have been good, 
they rode on for some way ee they realized they h 


«> : ; A ee | 
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nae the age of fifteen, or thereabouts, most people i in this 
country make decisions which restrict their choice of 
work for the next forty-five or fifty years of their lives. 
In grammar schools, most boys and girls decide then 
Pte subjects they will specialize in, and in_doing so they close 
as e - _ many doors which could lead them to occupations they have never 
even heard of. At the same age most leavers from secondary 
- modern schools go into jobs which either commit them to some 
"specialized kind of training (in an engineering or building trade, 
pe instance) or provide no worth-while Secu at all. 


~ 


Beeeipstional’ Misfits , 

a; _Is it surprising that we find secant misfits in almost every 
re family, i in almost every firm? The fact is that we are compelling 
_ ~ young: people to choose their life’s work before they have been 
_ able to discover what they are good at, what they. like doing, and 
me. what they might have a chance to do. We are forcing them to 


explore even roughly their capacities, their inclinations, their 
. Opportunities. 

> It is no good our saying that this is a free country, and that 
oo ~™ anybody who is unsuited to his job can get out of it. That is 
B.S true up to a point. But in practice all kinds of pressures make 
ig changes difficult. There is the employment situation, to start 
x with. Where full employment really is full, and vacancies are 
plentiful, change of some sort may be fairly easy for many people. 
Be When things are tight people are naturally reluctant to take risks, 
so they hang on to what they have got, much as they may 
+ dislike it. Then there are the pressures due to the restrictive prac- 
tices of professional bodies and trade unions, who keep people out 
of occupations under their control unless. guney. enter in certain 
sways by a certain age. 


RO ful consideration of the job problem, and we-are discouraging 
= the idea of occupational versatility—the idea that the more easily 
i we can turn from one ‘job to another, the better. Soon we shall 
a, 2 have the importance of this brought home to us. Whether or not 
we join the Common Market, we are in for something a good 
deal fiercer than Mr. Macmillan’s ‘ bracing cold shower ’. What- 
: ever the Chancellor may be able to do with his Bank rate 
i manipulations, pay pauses, credit squeezes, hire purchase restric- 


‘ 


_ muster. 


ir Interchangeability of Skilled and Semi-skilled 
Pea Not least, we need a thorough clear-out of some of the 
| restrictive practices of trade unions. Here is some first-hand 
testimbny about this. A few weeks ago The Times published a 
letter from Mr. E. P. Harries, a former official of the Trades 
Union Congress. Mr. Harries, before he joined the T.U.C., was 
an area organizer for a shipyard union. (That was a long time 
ago, but that doesn’t matter.) He was criticizing, in his letter, the 
- —s Suggestion that our shipyard troubles—which had lost British 
____ yards 1,250,000 tons of shipbuilding, and nearly £150,000,000 in 
ities Two years—could be solved by having one big union, in which 
members of all trades could get together. That, he thought, was 
not the point. ‘What is really wanted’, he declared, ‘is inter- 
__ changeability of skilled and semi-skilled workers, as in the 
____ continental yards. There, any skilled man can do any skilled or 
~ _ unskilled job of which he is capable’. He added that calculations 
; he had made himself show that fragmentation of labour (as he 
called it) could add 25 per cent. to the labour cost of a repair 
Sa and much increase the time required to complete it. 
ay OF, course, trade unions exist to protect their members. We 
us’ erect ‘them to resist unauthorized pehing, and we must 


make far-reaching decisions before they have been able to 


aS We are in a muddle about all has: We are discouraging thought- 


_ theory of it 


tions and the rest, we shall need as much versatility as we can 


ig to Procrastinate ne 
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expect them to be unwilling to agree to the flooding of the market 


by new apprentices. But there can be little doubt that the con- 


_ servatism of the unions, supported by the conservatism of the 


employers, aided by the conservatism of the government (which 


likes to leave the unions and employers to work things out between 


themselves), is putting the whole of the community in jeopardy. 


The business of entry to occupational life needs a good shake-up. 


In some places problems of this kind are already dealt with 
more sensibly. Instead of using (as I might) the United States or 
the U.S.S-R. or France or Germany or Italy to illustrate a pro- 


gressive idea, let me take an example from the Commonweattl 


from West Africa. 
Last year I visited the erate school run by an oil company at 


Port Harcourt, in the Nigerian oilfield. There I saw African 
_ apprentices being trained for five trades. There is no nonsense 


about age restrictions, or about boys and young men being ear- 


marked for particular trades at the very outset. The selected — 


candidates are put on a course which enables each of them to try 
his hand—and his head—at all the five trades available. His 
progress in each is carefully assessed and recorded; and then, in 
the light of what he has proved best at, what he likes doing most, 
and the current needs of the oil company, he is allocated to one 
particular trade and becomes a specialist in it., 

That is one way of dealing with the problem of avoiding misfits. 
It is the practice I have called ‘ planned procrastination ’. If you 
follow it, you give people a chance to explore their capacities, 
their inclinations and their opportunities methodically. You do 
not commit them to a specialization until they have had time to 
look at themselves and at the various jobs they might take up. 


Pensioner Trainees : 

To some extent practices of this sort are followed in Britain, 
even at higher levels. We find it in rudimentary form in some 
management traineeship schemes in industry and commerce, where 
newcomers are shifted round from one department to another, 
not only to learn but also to be tried out. (I am bound to say 


-_restrictively ‘some’, because not all these schemes work like that. 


Many management trainees have discovered, to their cost, that 
they do not get shifted round. That is only what is called ‘ the 
’. Not long ago a business friend of mine told me of 
his own famous company’s bad record in this matter. He himself, 
years before, had been a victim. He had become stuck, for life it 
seemed, after only one move. I asked whether he had ever com- 
plained. ‘I used to’, he said, ‘but not now. It’s. not worth it. 
I’m getting on. And I still have to watch my step, you know. I’m 
no longer one of the company’s management trainees, but I am 


one of their pensioner trainees ’.) We could do with a vast exten- 


sion of this idea of systematic trial. Specialists of many kinds are 


necessary, but if we rush into making them we risk making bad 


mistakes which produce both misery and inefficiency. 

Let me illustrate the danger. At Birkbeck College we see many 
misfits. One of them, a couple of years ago, was a young man 
who, being persuaded that science offered better prospects than 
the arts, went on to the science side at school. It became obvious 
that he and science were not meant for each other. His capacities 
and inclinations were clearly beginning to point elsewhere. How- 
ever for a time he persisted grimly. Eventually, the strains and 
stresses of the effort brought him near to breakdown. He was 
advised to drop science in favour of languages, which seemed 
more suitable. He did so. Within eighteen months of the switch, 
he had obtained G.C.E. A-level passes in French, German, and 
Russian, and O-level passes in Italian, Spanish, and Polish. 

I am not arguing against specialization as such. Specialization in 


the world of work is nearly as old as the hills. Anthropologists tell 


us that primitive man practised it, and zoologists tell us that it 
can be observed quite low down the animal scale. Specialization 
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seems inevitable in most walks of life. Specialists: are areas not. 
aunts ce made her 


only to teach and train others, not only to supervise and guide 
them, not only to take a lead in research and development, but 
also to be expert practitioners, skilled in diagnosis and in giving 
advice. The problem I am airing concerns the way in which they 
should be produced. Should we encourage people to follow their 
first fancy and regard it as an inspiration? Or should we arrange 
for them to have a systematic trial? The systematic way may sound 
rather dull and unattractive, even a little alarming; but I suspect 
that we should have far fewer misfits if we adopted it more often. 

One principal difficulty about this whole problem of choosing 


_a career, whether it is to be a specialized one or not, is that people 


are apt to become confused between liking things and being good © 
at them, and to mistake one for the other. There is a common 
idea, too, that if you have a strong inclination towards a particular 
occupation you will not have any trouble about developing the 
necessary capacity. Life would be a good deal simpler for us all 
if this were true. Unfortunately, it is not. As an example I will 
take a grammar-school boy of seventeen who rather reluctantly 
sought advice on the choice of a career. He was the son of a 
prosperous and respected professional man in a provincial town. 
For years it had been assumed that his elder brother would join 
his father and eventually step into his shoes. At the last moment 
the elder boy gracelessly declined. He did not want to take up 
his father’s profession: still less did he want to stay in his home 
town. The lot fell on the younger boy, who was as delighted with 
his unexpected opportunity as his parents were that he would 
ensure that his father was not let down. Even his brother was 
pleased, because the withdrawal had clearly involved him in a 
little trouble with his conscience. 

However, there was a shrewd old aunt who had doubts... She 
saw that the boy’s opportunity was exceptional and that his 
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the whole of the country in 1954 there were only two towns 

without a public library service, one in Wales and the other 
in Northumberland. In 1955 there was only one. I happen to 
know this because I was the first librarian of that town. in 
Northumberland, Newbiggin-by-the-Sea. There are times when I 
am prouder of this than I am of anything I have ever written. 
Anybody can write a book; only one person can be the first 


] OFTEN wonder if we in Britain realize how lucky we are. In 


_ librarian of Newbiggin-by-the-Sea. 


There can be more than one opinion about the value of my 
books, and that is to put it mildly. There can be no doubt 
whatever about the value of a public library. I do not mean that 
before the town had a public library it was a howling wilderness. 
I do not mean that its inhabitants were any different from the 
inhabitants of any other town. But the day that the library 


opened, something happened to the town. If you had been there 
-you would have seen simply an ordinary little fishing and mining 


town with the people going about their usual business. There was 
no singing in the streets, there were no faces transfigured by joy; 
the houses put no flags out and the wind from the North Sea 
was still just as cold. Life at Newbiggin-by-the-Sea was as it had 


always been, except that over a door in the main street hung 


the County Library sign. And behind that door was a library. 
And that library was part of a larger library, the County Library; 


and the County Library was part of a larger library still. For, — 


through the national interloan scheme, books can be borrowed 
not only from any library in Great Britain, but from libraries 
abroad. You might almost say that all the books in the world 
were on the shelves of this small branch library. Yes, something 
happened that day to Newbiggin-by-the-Sea. 

One might say that I cut my teeth on books. My mother was 


-a librarian, and from a very tender age I was imbued with the 
‘notion that reading is not only a normal human activity but 


an entirely good and delightful one. A public library to my 


mother was a kind of church: here was comfort, here was 


work might be available for a boy like him. 


_ all made up their minds that the opening in the family f 
be the target. But they decided to accept the aunt’s 


On Being a Public Librarian a e z : = oe 


made up his mind he should 


eD 
offered to pay the cost of a visit to London, for 
The boy did not want advice, nor did his parents, f 


The boy had never been to London before. Anyway, 
expectations of his aunt. It turned out that I was the expert -A5 
consulted. Soon I found myself driven to the conclusion that the - = = 
aunt was probably right: and in my report I laid out a number 
of other suggestions for consideration. I heard nothing more of sr 
him for seven years. Then, when he was twenty-four, the young 
man came again for advice. All I felt able to do was to persuade 
him to see a psychiatrist. He had gone ahead with his plan and 
during the seven years he had been working for his first profes- 
sional examination. He had taken it, and failed it, thirteen times. 
In this case, clearly, strong inclination and See th oppouen i 
had not been enough. : . 
The moral is perhaps that when we are choosing a career we 
should look at our capacities and our inclinations separately : they 
may tie up; they may not. Whatever we do, we should not assume “i 
that inclination is enough. There are, I think, lessons i in all this, an 
not only for people who. advise others—including parents and a 
teachers—but also for employers and unions. The first thing for>: 2 3 
them to encourage is a review of all the jobs that might be con= i 


sidered. The next is a review of the capacities and inclinations = 
and opportunities of whoever it is they are trying to advise. Then a 
comes the stage of fitting the two together in such a way that = 4 


vital decisions are taken gradually, step by step, through planned — 
procrastination.—Home Service ; 
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happiness, here was all that heart and spirit could ever need. 

I learned to read at the age of five—earlier, I expect, than 
most modern educationists would approve of—and of course 
became a user of public libraries as soon as I learned to read. My 
library was a small branch of the Bradford Public Libraries. It 
was opposite the parish church on the hill, and was itself ecclesi- 
astical in style. But its exterior did not matter. What mattered — 
to me as a child—what matters to me still in any library—was — 
the feeling that here was not only an impregnable refuge but here 
was a starting-off point. The books were walls round me, the 
books were part of the deep satisfying quiet round me; the library — 
was sanctuary, nothing could hurt me there. But also the books 


were bread for the journey, the books were what one day would — = : 


set me free. To where was the journey? I couldn’t tell. From 
what would I be set free? I couldn’t tell that either. Sitting there, Pci 
on the window-seat, going deeper and deeper into that wonderful ah 
quietness, I only knew that here was the right place for me to be. J 
It is not surprising that, feeling as I did, eventually I became ~ ’ 
a librarian. I am not going to say that I was not very often Ree 
disillusioned. To begin with, librarians do not read all day. They — 
have other things to do, particularly when they are juniors; and — 
the other things can be remarkably dull. Writing out overdue 
notices, for example, is not exactly calculated to lift up the heart. _ 
And, much though I loved books, I never found any pleasure i in 
dusting them or carrying great piles of them hither and thither. — 
Nor did I enjoy pasting in bookplates and date-labels. a 
Then there were the readers. Before I became a librarian L 
had a vision of myself ushering awed and humble visitors. into the + ae 
treasure-chamber. My only.excuse is that I was very young and 
my vision at least was not ignoble. It was a little girl of seven who core 
finally shattered it. She asked me fer a book for Mummy and a 
book for Daddy. Wearily I said to her. ‘A thriller fo 
She nodded. ‘ And a love story for Mummy? “5 
at me Fieri ‘No’, she said, ‘ she’s " 
—From ‘As I See I (Gene 
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ae. PAST: month we were treated on the Scottish Home Service winning take place ever closer and closer to its hardade And 4a fees 
‘nd ‘eae _ to a straight half-hour’s talk reviewing, in effect, what the it is even becoming permissible to debate seriously matters that i in) a 
ae , application of science is doing to the whole world: The the days before nuclear weapons, space ships, Kinsey, and the ve a 
a occasion was Ritchie Calder’s inaugural lecture as the Darwin centenary were taboo among all nice people’. He is ia 
SS _ new Professor of International Relations at Edinburgh University. - consequently able to draw attention to-the remarkable scientific iran 
g He ‘told us many things. For example, in the eyes of science we are and technical advances that have recently been achieved in this Pe 
coy. a biological organism sharing with the insects, and the lions and topic of eugenics which certainly for ordinary people is a matter | ne 
___ tigers, and the trees and shrubs and corn and cabbages, the very close indeed to the affairs of their heartland. . 
=e ~ -privilege of the clement environment of the biosphere, which ‘ ; 7 
Constitutes a narrow ‘skin’ of atmosphere, water and earth Selecting Genetic Material for One’s Offspring 
Bett os wrapped round the globe. Our knowledge of science now enables _ At the outset, eugenics demanded that the improvement of the : 
ec to do things: to the biosphere and to the creatures in it. We race be attained either by the Spartan method of removing unsatis- a 
scan exterminate lions in the Lake George area of Uganda in factory offspring, perhaps by exposing them on mountain sides or, i 
oy? ‘< order to facilitate “farming operations and by so doing produce a under a democracy of a standard of scientific and moral enlighten- ' 
<< en ae Resne: of hippopotamuses that make a larger area of territory ment only conceivable by a Victorian theoretician, by restricting 
desert. By killing tsetse flies and rooting up the trees to grow the people permitted to have large families to those able to score | A 
peanuts we can accidentally destroy the bees and break up the the necessary marks in some sort of genetico-social ‘ eleven-plus ’ 
structure of the soil as an appropriate vehicle for arable crops. examination. Professor Muller agrees that neither of these methods 
And, of course, by scientific means we can contaminate the js practical politics. But he points ‘out that today advances in 
et biosphere with radio-activity or denude great areas of forests science and technology, as well as in public enlightenment, make 
ees Aa the - Americans with supplements to their. Spray them unnecessary. It is now possible for a conscientious couple, " 
es ; Be who are ambitious for the success of their offspring, to ch 
adhes But although Professor Calder boldly described the huge harm from a library of carefully selected male germ Dee ae : 
Sy the human race was doing by thoughtless and perverse applications material they would like their children ‘to possess. ‘It is pretty — y 
- aa. of science, he was not altogether gloomy. The speed and range common knowledge nowadays’, writes Professor Muller, ‘ that 2 
ee ef radio-communications may possess their disadvantages but they some tens of thousands of babies have already been born in the ; 
+, * do permit the dissemination of great and worthy ideas. The appli- United States alone that were derived by “A.I.D.”’ And this is 
_- _. cation of science to the prevention and cure of disease has assuaged pot all. It seems that only a small amount of further research is 
> great sufferings and allowed large numbers of people, who would heeded before it will be technically feasible to select not only the ‘ 
_ otherwise have died, to live. The scientific knowledge we possess male genes but the female ones as well. Today, parents who } 
_ now can, if properly applied, increase the supplies of food by specially want ' ; a 
Ye plant breeding, by farming the sea, by improving the culture of 9 do well for 
F ais rice, by exploiting geothermal energy (Calder gave a@ long list of ~ their ‘children 
o _ the possibilities) and provide sufficient to eat for the increased enter them at 
_ population whose existence is due to the applications of science birth for a ey 
3a - that have already been made. good _ school 3 


Ritchie Calder’s grand review takes us a long way. Yet it only 
covers what existing scientific knowledge has already done or 
might do if we, the informed human race, had only the wit and 

---_—s continence to apply it. Here was a statement of some present 


aa - factors in the complex problems of the world today. But scientific 


_ thinking will never stay still in the present. Its limits must always 
be edging into the future. 


Room for Improvement 
Consider the recent paper by Dr. H. J. Muller, of Indiana 
- University about human evolution. Dr. Muller is professor of 
_ zoology, not of international relations, but the one may be taken 
in the eyes of science to cover the other. Evolution, as we well 
know, ’after grinding out. the lower creatures throughout the 
millennia, has at last, as the finest flower on the topmost branch, 
produced man. A quick look round the present world scene, how- 
ever, leaves no doubt that man is not yet as good as he might be. 
; And Dr. Muller, accepting by implication the thesis developed 
___ by Sir Julian Huxley that in the present phase of the evolutionary 
-___- process man can himself take conscious action to modify the 
flow of events, has begun to reconsider eugenics. This was a 
«notion coined by- Galton implying the adoption of measures 
: - calculated to affect the herditary constitution of mankind in a 
favourable way. 

_ In every field of science, whether it be nuclear physics, medicine, 
~ or the chemistry of artificial textiles, events move so quickly 
‘nowadays that it is difficult for even the most diligent disciple 
_ of Sir Charles Snow to keep abreast of events. As Dr. Muller 
points out, in the struggle ‘ to Aaa the viewpoint of science home 
age wpocrt population . . the battles that superstition is still 
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carefully preserved and stored in ‘ suitable banks’ by a scientific 


branch of the-government responsible for the imprayeees of the 


nation. 

It is the essential genius of the scientific bsoue of thinking ‘tank 
it stops at nothing, accepts no authority or convention, but moves 
on as the logic of the facts leads it. Muller in his paper develops 
his line of thinking in considerable detail. He considers the prin- 
ciples upon which the sources of desirable genes might be identi- 
fied; he assesses those factors to be ranked highest—creativity, 
initiative and independence of thought rather than conformity, 
showmanship and ‘the dignified hypocrisy’ that often brings 
mundane success and high position—and he also touches on some 
of the technical problems—for instance, the use of a glycerinated, 
deep-frozen environment for the storage of germinal material over 
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nist penieils of time. Here, then, 
is scientific thinking from America. 
And if we dare not shrug it off as 
science fiction—as we would be un- 
wise to do; everything he says is per- 
- fectly feasible—neither can we ignore 
Life in the Twenty-first Century, a 
“set book’ for all intelligent Soviet 
citizens first published in Russia in 
1959 and now brought out as a 
Penguin Special*. 
Life in the Twenty-first Century is 
a compilation of the serious, matter- 
of-fact forecasts made by a number 
of leading Russian scientists. Included 
are such men as the President and 
the Vice-President of the Soviet 
Academy of Science; Professor Po- 
krovsky, a specialist in explosives and 
explosions; the Principal of the De- 
partment of Biology of the Academy 
of Science; the Principal and Head Surgeon of a iene 
hospital ; the Professor of Invertebrate Zoology at Moscow Uni- 
versity; the Principal of the Institute of Precision Mechanism and 


Computer Technology; and the Principal of the Institute of Com- 


munal Planning and Construction. The literary style of the book 
may be dull and pedestrian, but the ideas expressed in it are not. 
Each writer projects his mind to consider the practical possibilities 
of AD. 2007. The metallurgist prophesies the ‘development of 
new methods of smelting and the use of new metals; the mining 
expert discusses the disappearance of coal-mining as we know it 
and its replacement by properly controlled underground gasifica- 
tion; the oil man foresees the deflection of underground sources 
of petroleum from out-of-the-way places such as the Sahara and 
the Arctic so that oil wells can be drilled where it suits our 
industrial convenience rather than where geology dictates. The 
biological scientists are equally optimistic. The prolongation of 
human life, the shortening of the unproductive hours now spent 
in sleep, medical diagnosis by automatic electronic equipment, 


anaesthetization by electricity, surgical dissection by supersonic 


_vibrations, the creation of new plants with large leaves or roots 
or seeds unknown to nature—all these are discussed. There are 
also chapters describing the use of high-frequency electromagnetic 
waves to run motor-cars that steer themselves and to provide 
artificial suns to warm whole towns enclosed in transparent plastic 
domes so that a rich and productive life can be enjoyed in parts 
of Russia at present too cold for comfort. 

None of these prophecies goes beyond the limit that can reason- 
ably be foreseen from present scientific knowledge. But through- 
out the book there is the implied belief, stated explicitly 
by Academician Volkovitch, the expert in agronomy, that the 
Golden Age lies not in the past but in the future. Professor Ritchie 
Calder speaking on the British radio may have believed this too, 

_and Professor Muller writing in Bloomington, U.S.A., may see 
happy times coming, but they neither of them exactly apc on 
us the New Jerusalem. 

Scientists have such honour in the Soviet Union, and the excit- 
ing limits foreseen for scientific attainment in the next century 
that lies close ahead are so warmly attractive to the communist 
citizen, that it is tempting to speculate what would happen if we, 
for our part, seriously undertook to join in their dreams. There 


is a passage in Life in the Twenty-first Century in which it is 
pointed out that although God may have created the earth and 


everything in it in seven days, there is a good deal of scope for 
improvement. It is also clear that science already makes it pos- 
sible for man to bring these improvements about. For example, 
it is reported that Soviet scientists have already worked out a plan 


to build a dam across the fifty miles of the Bering Strait. If this - 


were done, the cold current of Arctic water that brings ice and fog 
to the east coasts of Russia and the western coastline of Alaska 
would be changed and the whole climate of great areas of terri- 
tory would be improved. The Americans, for their part, have 
schemes in mind for doing civil engineering on the grand scale 
by using subterranean nuclear explosions to change geography. 
Here, then, is a project admirably suited to the scientific genius 
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Perhaps it is useful to turn from | 
these philosophical. questions of the 
_ limits of scientific possibilities as they — 
affect society on the grand scale to 
look at the mechanism of scientific — 
advance in actual practice, the de- 
tailed study. of how we see at all, no 


a broadcast in Network Three on the 
way eyes perceive, brings us up with 
a jerk to a realization of what science 

in action is really like. The eye, he 

- gays, is like a television camera with - 

a million channels, a million separate nerve fibres, transmit- 

ting information to the brain. And the members of this mil- 

lion do not operate evenly; those in the middle magnify the 

image, those at the edge do not. Furthermore, half the fibres of 


each eye transmit to one side of the brain and half to the other; ee 


and, in any event, the whole picture is upside down. It seems, too, 
that the nerve fibres do not send their information tight through 
to the brain at all but only to an intermediate relay station where, 
in monkeys and men, three independent systems send it forward 
into our heads. And even Professor Whitteridge does not exactly 
know why. He tells us how many impulses each fibre sends to the 
brain when a spot of light strikes it, how small a spot of light 
each can perceive—it seems that the eyes of men, pigeons and 
monkeys see more precisely than cat’s eyes—and that the upper 
relay system to which the nerve fibres in men’s and monkey’ Ss 
eyes transmit information deal with ‘ positive ° outlines and images. 
whereas the middle relay sends ‘ negative’ pictures. 

Is it any wonder that now we see through a glass darkly? The 
very mechanism of seeing, about which scientific learning knows 


so much, is topsyturvy. The limits of what we might do have — 
-been sketched for us by Ritchie Calder, by Muller, by the mem- 


bers of the Soviet Academy of Science. But if to see at all is so 
complex that in spite of all our knowledge we hardly know how 
we do it, is it surprising that when confronted by far more com- 
plicated problems of behaviour, we do not always see what to do 
about them? 


A History of Astronomy (Allen and Unwin, £3 5s.), by A. Panne- 
koek, a distinguished Dutch astronomer, begins with a long section 
on «Astronomy i in the Ancient World ’ dealing with Babylon, Egypt, 


China and Greece, and leading on to the astronomy of the Arabs. 
This is probably the best part of the book, and contains details not — 


found in other popular and semi-popular works, The second section, 


- Astronomy in Revolution ’, takes us up to Herschel. 


This book has a wide range. Unfortunately, there are also some 
remarkable omissions. Radio astronomy is not given a single line 
in the text, though there is a photograph of the Jodrell Bank radio | 
telescope. Neither is there any description of Baade’s revision of 
the distance-scale of the universe, and the author is similarly silent 
about the controversy between the steady-state and evolutionary — 


theories. In other ways, too, the text gives the impression of not — 
being up to date. 
vapour in the atmosphere of Venus, though abundant water-vapour — i 
_ has now been detected there by Ross and C. B. Moore. The Sun’s © 


It is said, for instance, that there is no water- 


energy is said to be due mainly to the carbon-nitrogen. cycle, whereas 
it has in fact been proved that for solar-type stars the proton-proton — 
reaction is dominant. A beginner reading the text would gather 
that the Moon was formed by fission from the Earth—a ee 
which Bas, aiid since < sea Magis as tla untenable. 
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in 1933 for the United States, where he holds the Chairs of 


a Theology at Harvard University and of "Philosophical Theology at 


Pon 


APT New York’s Union Theological Seminary: among his many books 


ed tt: & divinity school of London University. 


he as “The Protestant Era’. Mr. Huxtable is Principal of New. ConeRS : 


aS cna Huxtable: Dr. Tillich, what is the. origin or your Pe : 


in the relationships between Christianity and politics? 
Paul Tillich: It arose out of the conflict of the German 


a ee interest in history and social activity, and the Social Democratic 
_ party which had much interest in historical action but no interest 


in the vertical line towards the Eternal and the problems con- 


~ nected with that. What we tried to do was to combine, if I can 
_ express it in this metaphorical way, the vertical and the hori- 
- zontal; the Eternal and the temporal transformation. 
Huxtable: Could I follow that by asking what you think are 
the significant developments in the life of the Church? 


we -Tillich: In the life of the Church the situation was not as 
dynamic and powerful as it was in theology. But in this also’ 


_ there are changes, and I believe that one of the important develop- 


ments is the World Council of Churches Movement. It is not 
___ as important as many people think it is, but it brought together 


_many of the Churches, except the Roman Catholic, and they 


knew each other better. But that answer is on a comparatively. 
external level, and I would like to go deeper: I think the Churches | 


have understood one thing, namely that the language: of religion 

is a symbol and that therefore you cannot live religiously with- 

out having-an understanding of religious symbols. At this point 
theology ane the Churches join, so to spears 


r 


“S oe Ceetenmings in this Generation 


Huxtable: What would you think are the main shortcomings 
of the Ghurch in this generation, if you had to put that in a brief 

: space? 
Tillich: Let me start with America, which is now my 
OL are ia I would say. that the Church is still predominantly a 
‘moral institution, and often only a social institution. This has 


some good sides if I compare it with the German Lutheran - 


Churches, but on the other hand I would say that it misses the 
main point of what in the Gospels is called ‘ gospel ’, namely good 
news. It has to a great extent relapsed to a kind of moralism or 
legalism, which interprets, for instance, Jesus as ‘a giver of more 
refined laws than Moses was. But the message of Christianity is 
that the law is conquered, that there is a power which is greater 
than any command: the power of grace—if you want to call it 
so—which is given to us but which we cannot make. For this 
reason I. see in the Churches of Radical Protestantism) as an 
Ameriéan would call them, a kind of dangerous moralism. Then 
__ in the established Church in Britain I see the ecclesiastical fixation 
and immoyability and hierarchical tendencies and_ external 
liturgical ‘tendencies as a great danger; they leave the masses of 
“the people untouched. And in Germany the Lutheran Churches 


interested, and dogmatic problems prevail to such a degree that 
‘are «thé teal life is not strong enough to overcome the impression that 


* the Church is doctrinally or dogmatically bound. 


Huxtable: If I might change the subject a little, from which 
of the other disciplines, such as psychology or sociology, do you 
- feel the greatest threat to religion? . 


Tillich: I would first say something negative: I do not think 


_ that the threat today comes from sciences. For a long time this 
_ was the problem: the sciences and biology, the Darwinist move- 
_ ment, and before that the Newtonian virtue. I think this is gone; 
; scientists a: are now our allies. I- ‘had: many talks with them in 


. s Dr. Tillich, the. son a a ‘Cries Tuilige en Sat pipe 


~ churches on the one side, who were mostly Lutheran and had no - 


and also some groups in America are still very much doctrinally ° 


in ‘B. B. C. Television 


Professor Paul Tillich during his interview in B.B.C, Television 


Harvard University, for instance, and they were sometimes more 
emphatic about their own religious interests than I was. It was 


very interesting. But today the movement of psychological and 
sociological understanding of all matters of the mind, of all 


creativity—including religion—is a really dangerous thing: I am 


very much interested in modern depth-psychology and I have 
fought for it for almost fifty years. But the psychological point — 
of view should not prevail and the same is true of the sociological. 
You can explain many things in terms of the social movement of 
the time, of class distinction; but you cannot explain away valid 
things. You cannot explain away religious experiences by saying 
they are sociologically determined. This was one of the things 
Marx said, and it is often the attitude of present-day sociologists 
and anthropologists, especially some of the ‘anthropologists; they 
say religion is an expression of the culture, and if the culture 
changes, religion changes. But what is religion? Religion certainly 
is not only a consequence of a culture—even the word culture is 
very doubtful—but religion has a meaning in itself; it is-being 
ultimately concerned about the meaning of one’s life. And this is- 
something which cannot be derived from psychology or sociology. 


& 


Modern Man and Freedom 


Huxtable: You have written a good deal about freedom: from 
what sort of things do you think modern man needs to be set free? 

Tillich: To a certain extent I have developed this theme in my 
book The Courage To Be, and there of course the opposite of 
courage is anxiety. So the title of the book itself indicates that I 
think modern man has to be liberated from anxiety. This pre- 
supposes that we know what the causes of anxiety are; and without 
going into special problems, may I try to sum it up in one 
statement? The anxiety of the man of today is his fear of becom-. 
ing a thing among things, an object among objects, and to lose 
his central self, his character as a person, which never can be 
made into an object. I think that is the curse of the industrial 
society, that it tends to make people into mere objects, the 
organization man’s type of conformism which is forced upon the 
masses of people, the kind of life which is regulated and leaves no 
creative freedom. In this way modern man has lost the symbol for 
the meaning of his life. 

Huxtable: Do you think that the Church nowadays is inhibiting 
modern man from achieving his freedom, or are there ways in 
which it is helping him to achieve it? 


~ 


then he can be helped greatly—indeed 


Tillich: | If. somebody understan 


_ what the Church will do; but the Church is no 


ge: tell the people of our time about the ultimate meaning of life in 


terms which they can understand. 


_ Huxtable: Do you think this has mergthiae to do with Pro- 
testantism? You are a Protestant, you haye written a good deal 


about it. What would you think would be the essence of 
Protestantism? 

Tillich: Protestantism is first of all a form of Christianity, so 
the fundamental Christian message is presupposed in Protestant- 
ism. But the way in which it is supposed to be given has one 


fundamental criterion, which has developed in the struggle of the - 


Reformation; namely that nothing human, not even the holiest 
and most sacred, not even the Church, not even the Bible nor 
anything else, is in itself God Himself. God is more than all this, 
and therefore nothing of this should be elevated to ultimate 
validity. The continuous criticism of the Church against its own 
forms and structure is the Protestant principle. Protestantism has 
become a Church with all the ambiguities of every Church and 
has lost to a great extent this fundamental principle; so I see it as 
one of my other tasks to emphasize this principle. 

Huxtable: In this modern world, the Christian has to come to 


terms with the problem of power. ‘Could you throw any illumina- — 


tion on that? 

Tillich: The concept of power must be first seen, from the 
Christian point of view, in the light of the fact that every 
Christian prays to God as ‘ Almighty God ’—that means He has 
all power. That means power cannot be bad: power is the pos- 
sibility which is given to every being to overcome the dread of not 
to be; for every living being to overcome death; for every 
spiritual being to overcome destruction of his mind and so on; 
for every group to overcome disintegration. So power is something 
positive and is not in contrast to love. Because love is not some- 


The Children 


I have their Alleluias at my heart 
And cannot restrain them 

Breaking out to take their part 

In the Alleluias of the New ferusalem 
With martyrs, archangels, Cherubim, 
Saints, elders and the Seraphim 

Who continually praise Him. 


There is no question of my not believing, 

I have had all that out with myself before; 

Even when blind to the truth, I was receiving 

Signals and signs from some invisible shore, 

Hearing, when most deaf, sounds I could not interpret, 
And now, at this point in time, can never forget, 


So that like these children, my faith, sufficiently strong, 
Accepts what they can hear in this enraptured air, 

The evidence of the firmament trembling into song; 
Even beyond in space they see the heavens declare 

The glory of God, and the sick and fearful earth 
Waiting in hope the cas of this Child’s birth. 


Let some of this blessing a pause over me, _ 

I have more need of it than they 

Who sense the Word, fresh and complete, in its simplicity; 
Though I believe, I still must tread the way 

To Bethlehem alone, that I may find the star 

Shining above the place where they are. 


I have their Alleluias at my heart 
And cannot restrain them 

Breaking out to take their part 

In the Alleluias of the New Jerusalem 


_ Christian point of view, any compulsion or fo 


third principle, ‘namely ju i 
the right function to power under the 


power under special conditions is wrong. if 
possibility of reunion. aoe tee ae 
Huxtable: I have asked ‘many questions “abouts ‘your: ‘books — 


and your thoughts. May I now ask you one or two questions Sone = in 4 


yourself? What would you have | been had you not been a 
theologian? 


Tillich: My first answer is that I ‘penatd be what Tr an any- ae 


how, a philosopher; and my second answer would be that the — 


dream of my earlier years was to become an architect: and since 


I did not become an architect I have become an architect of x: 


theological system. So I am not too far away from my two desires. = 


Huxtable: Does that give us any clue as to what you do with 
your spare time—I mean what ; are > ou interests purge theology 
and philosophy? : 


Tillich: At present my main interest is ‘probably_ ‘he visual The 
_ arts—painting, for instance. When. I was a chaplain in the first = 
world war, in my spare time I studied the history of art. Perhaps" a 


I can even say that the larger concept of religion as a dimension — 
in all cultural activities has something to do with my interest in 
the visual arts. I saw in pictures—not necessarily those which deal — 
with religious subject-matter—a revelation of the meaning of 
life: not directly as in the religious symbol, but indirectly. 


Huxtable: If you had one message to give to the Church now, 


what would it be? 
Tillich: I would say: don’t throw the traditional symbols at 


the heads of the people like stones; they will turn away. But 


interpret the classical symbols in such a way that they will aay, 
: this makes sense ’. ; 
—From ‘ Viewentet 


With apostles, prophets, Seraphim, _ ; 
Patriarchs, confessors, and Cherubim 

Continually praising im. 
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Conducting a Children’ s 
= - Choirs sees 


They hold before their faces masks of flowers, 
Their summer eyes anticipate the snow, 

On strands of skin untouched by ticking showers 
Survives the simple statement of the crow. 


Meanwhile an audience, quite unaware 
Of certain cunning, ancient as the cave, 
Remarks the seraphim on sands of prayer, - 
= Oblivious of each black, unbalanced wave. 


Unparalysed, as yet, by hectic charm was ay 
I stand upon the vulnerable day f ‘ 

And write with bright and unbelieving arm, — 
_ With godlike hands, a litany of eye 


{ ~ 


Poison the careful sky with brilliant pain. 
Under my palm a calm corruption wears | eer 
. An innocence articulate as rain. eee 


I bait the snapping breath, curled claw, the deep De ; : Yes 


_ The delicate tongue that lends no man its aid. 
ihe children thier sana il ey Ty ae 


The voices scale the trim, Italian airs, —- 
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Right, ‘ Christ Taking Leave of His Mother’, a 

painting by Albrecht Altdorfer in the Wernher 

Collection, Luton Hoo; above, Albrecht Diirer’s 

woodcut of the same subject, in the British 
Museum 


Painting of the Month 


‘Christ Taking Leave 


LBRECHT ALTDORFER’S ‘ Christ Taking Leave of 
His Mother’ was described a little more than a 
hundred years ago by the German art historian Dr. 
Waagen, who saw it in a private collection in this 
country. Dr. Waagen wrote: 

Christ, accompanied by Peter and John, taking leave of His 
mother before His crucifixion, the Virgin surrounded with holy 
women. Of uncommon glow and depth of colouring, and exhibit- 
ing a truth of nature in the execution of the landscape background 
which is very remarkable for the early part of the sixteenth 
century. 


I can only agree with this sensitive appreciation, for the 
author has noted the two most striking features of this picture: 
colour and landscape. We should not hold it against him that 
he attributed it wrongly—to Albrecht Durer. After all, Diirer was 
the most famous name in German art, and when connoisseurship 
was still in its beginnings, every good picture of the period was 
given to him almost automatically. True, the picture is neither 
signed nor dated, but through comparison with documented works 
it has been established beyond reasonable doubt that it is from 
the hand of the Ratisbon master, Albrecht Altdorfer, a slightly 
younger contemporary of Diirer. But it so happens that Diirer 
did treat the same subject, and I think a comparison would be 
illuminating. 

Diirer’s ‘ Christ Taking Leave of His Mother’ is a black and 
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of His Mother’ 


L. D. ETTLINGER on the painting by Albrecht Altdorfer 


white woodcut: the print forms part of the well-known series 
illustrating ‘The Life of the Virgin’ which occupied him for 
several years at about the turn from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century. He was always at his best and most subtle in the graphic 
media, and a contemporary observed that Diirer was able to ex- 
press through black lines alone what another great painter would 
express through colours. Diirer’s is a very dignified leave-taking, 
full of restraint and control. Christ stands calm and erect; 
the farewell gesture of his right hand is both magisterial and 
tender. He is full of compassion, yet at the same time calm and 
remote. His majesty is enhanced by a pictorial device of great 
ingenuity: his solitary figure is framed by two strong verticals— 
a barren tree and a gatepost—and thus isolated from the Virgin 
and her two sorrowful companions. This is a noteworthy innova- 
tion. In earlier representations Christ was usually shown taking 
Mary by the hand. 

Diirer has designed a very simple set on which he stages this 
moving event, and the scenery is no more than an unobtrusive 
backcloth. Here, as always, his first concern is with the figures, 
with their natural appearance, with their true proportions, and 
above all with their clearly articulated gestures. He avoids dis- 
tortion and over-emphasis. There is sorrow, but no uncontrolled 
wailing; all facial expressions and all movements are imbued with 
the restraint which is characteristic of the composition as a whole. 
We might say that this poignant farewell partakes of the measured 


sts of a ee drama. Thi 
‘appearance, so calm and balanced, 


at s 
thought Diirer could only have made it after b 


ence of Italian art during his prolonged stay in Venice in 1505_ 


and 1506. However, there is good evidence to the contrary, and 
the print must have been ready before his departure. In any case, 
Diirer had. visited Italy previously, and he was familiar with 


Italian prints. By 1505 the problems of the representation of the . 
' human figure and of a balanced composition had aR him 


already for years. 


Differences in Treating a Theme 


Altdorfer’s picture was probably painted about 1520, and 
Altdorfer certainly knew Direr’s very popular woodcut. But the . 


similarities are only superficial and we cannot call the painting a 
variation on Diirer’s formula. Christ is accompanied by two 
Apostles, and the Virgin has now four companions instead of two. 
But this does not alter the drama materially and the important 
differences are elsewhere. It is the spirit of the representation 
which has been changed, for Altdorfer has conceived figures and 
setting in an entirely new manner. The figures are tall and very 
much elongated, the gestures are nervous, fluttering—and hence 
less precise in their meaning. Christ does not stand calmly in front 
of the Virgin, but seems on the point of turning away. His long 
head on its slim neck is more strongly inclined towards her, and 
He raises both hands in a movement which we find difficult to 
interpret. Mary’s attitude has also been greatly changed. She no 
longer wrings her hands or looks up at her Son imploringly. She 
has been overcome by the sorrow of the parting and is swooning 
away. Her helpless sagging body is in dramatic contrast to the 
upright figure of Christ. The motif of helpless despair is repeated 
in the attitude of her companions. There are none of the re- 
straints here we noted on Diirer’s woodcut. But those differences 
have nothing to do with the change of medium, although the use 
of colour in Altdorfer’s painting is highly emotional. 

But, even without taking the colour into account, the changes 
made by Altdorfer are important enough. He approaches his 
subject from an entirely different angle and he demands a greater 
effort of imagination from the beholder. He does not set before 
our eyes a drama clearly revealed in unambiguous actions and 


gestures. His figures form part of the overall rhythmic pattern 


of the composition: their movements are determined by their 
place in the picture. Moreover, in Altdorfer’s painting the setting, 
or to be more precise the landscape, is as important as the charac- 
ters. You will remember that in Diirer’s woodcut it was merely a 
conventional backcloth. Diirer had separated Christ from the 
Virgin by the hard, straight-lined gatepost. In the same place, 
Altdorfer uses a jagged triangle of sky and distant view. He has 
also placed behind Christ the dark green mass of a slender rising 
tree, spreading its branches just as He spreads His hands. In fact, 
the surroundings are made to share the emotions of parting, not 
only by atmosphere but also by symbolism. The ruinous over- 
grown brown arch behind the Virgin and the receding horizon 
behind Christ are significant features, 


_Diirer’s Fusion of Two Traditions 


The contrast between Diirer’s and Altdorfer’s fondle of the 
same subject is more than a contrast between two different artistic 
temperaments: it is more fundamental and tells us a good deal 


_ about the varying aspirations of German artists at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Diirer’s woodcut is the perfect outcome 


of the successful fusion of two traditions. As a young man he had 
become thoroughly familiar with German devotional art. It was a 
characteristic of this art to illustrate the Bible and holy legends 
in a naively direct fashion which, as we know, Diirer admired 
particularly in the work of the engraver Martin Schongauer. But 
he transformed this tradition through his full knowledge of Italian 
Renaissance models. 


correct gestures and with much restraint. Altdorfer, on the other 
hand, is hardly, if at all, affected by the ideals of the Italian 
Renaissance. He seems to hark back to the linear rhythms of 
Gothic art. This does not mean that he was archaic or reactionary 
for he uses this tradition in a highly individual way. Altdorfer 


ntense -experi- <¥ 
painting later. 


trees dark and spiky, and managed to communicate wonderfully — 


. Technique and size may be reminiscences of Altdorfer’s days as a 


He learnt to illustrate his stories with a 
- minimum of figures; with a great economy of psychologically 


It is worth while consideiae briefly. Altdorf 
we cannot help being aware of the subtle means which he » 
to achieve his effects. I am. implying no criticism by calling 
self-consciously ‘ artistic’. He expects us to respond not only to 
what he does but also to the manner in which he does it. “Let — . 
me give you a characteristic example: the Print Room of the Bs 
British Museum owns an exciting drawing by Altdorfer, a Sie 
Christopherus. The artist used a toned sheet of paper—it is a 
darkish brown—on which he drew the figure in rapid pen strokes — a) 
which he then heightened with flicks of white. This is an inter- ro 
esting technique but it is not used for its own sake. In the legend 
the Saint carries the Holy Child across the water at night: look- 
ing at Altdorfer’s drawing, we see Christopherus and his burden» 
caught in a gleam of silvery moonlight with the waves lapping 
round his feet. But atmosphere and setting. are not described in = : 
detail; they are only hinted and our imagination does the rest. 2 
The same is true of the panel with ‘ Christ Taking Leave of His” 
Mother ’. Again it is not realistic detail which makes for the final — 
effect, but rather the suggestion of a mood by purely artistic - a 
means: for example, in the treatment of the tree behind Christ. 
It is this deliberate use of means which makes Jer tnt into so- : 
individual and original an artist. : 


Altdorfer’s Landscape Backgrounds ° 
I have already mentioned the use he makes of fandscape: wiGtite 3 
and this is also certainly part of his originality. Of course, Flemish _ 
and German painters of the fifteenth century had paid a good ar. 
deal of attention to landscape backgrounds, but they never brought a - 
them into the picture in the way Altdorfer does. Let me give 4 
another example. In 1510, he painted the story of ‘St. George © 4 
and the Dragon ’. Looking at the picture, it takes us a moment to 
spot the tiny figure of the saint on horseback under the enormous 
trees; but the dragon has to be literally disentangled from the 
undergrowth. It has been said that Altdorfer really meant to paint = 
an idyllic landscape, only adding the characters of a famous 
legend because pure landscape was not acceptable in his day. 
But this is an over-simplification. An overpowering virgin forest — 
in which dragons hide is hardly suitable for an Arcadian idyll. 
In this case the forest is a symbolic part of the pictorial story,in 
the same way as the distant view behind Christ in the Luton _ 
Hoo panel. ee 
But on the other hand, Altdorfer did paint landscapes i in ‘their 
own right. There is a painting in the Alte Pinacothek in Munich, 
representing some stretch of the Danube valley with which Alt. ee. 
dorfer, living in Ratisbon, must have been familiar. We have 
evidence that he sketched during a journey along the river. But 
whether you take the painting or a sketch, one thing is certain: e 
if we could find the exact spot where Altdorfer drew, we would £ 
notice that he altered considerably what he saw. He did not record 
like a topographical artist. In the drawing of the Danube valley, 
he has emphasized the serrated edges of the rocks, made the fir 


the feeling of a narrow, threatening river gorge. As before, we a 
have to make the effort to follow his suggestions. The Munich = 
painting shows the river under a wide and serene sky, flanked os ; es 


low hills. It transmits the mood of a tranquil summery landscape. — 
We know yet another pure landscape by Altdorfer, but his oa 
like the Munich picture and the ‘ Saint George and the Dragon’ 


—is not really a panel. All three pictures are painted on vellum es ee 
which has been mounted on wood. Moreover, they are all smallin AS 
size; the Munich landscape, for example, is less than a foot wide: af : The 


miniature painter. But they are also significant for a much more — 
important reason. T have | ae mentioned his sib nscious use 


eon thr LEA 


pares Sh oe bes collectors ‘pieces for 
criminating type of audience. 
_ The Luton Hine = is of course “much lars 


are movingly juxtaposed as ruck Sak twilight 
in with motifs of the familiar Danube valley. . 
" new and imaginative use of landscape is,shared with 


y, he must have encountered early works of his 


self, who worked for a time in Vienna. In any case, 
the first German artist to forge figures and setting 


pt’ he suggested the peace and quiet of the scene by a sunlit 
5 glade; when he painted a ‘ Crucifixion’, he surrounded the 


sictorial idiom and extended it. We may find that in 
s early paintings emotion gets out of hand and natural 
are torn out of aad but ei ee time “2 a the 


very of landscape as a ‘decisive aaa circa is 
termed the German contribution to European art—and 


and the ‘great. fea ocane painters of the seventeenth century. But 
we should remember that at the very ‘time when Cranach and 
_ Altdorfer painted their first pictures a Venetian painter was 
_ doing something similar, painting not only topographically correct 
‘settings but catching the poetic mood of the southern foothills of 
_ the Alps. I am thinking of Site end in particular of the 


| The Plain av ee “ 


, 


¥ 
A ; 
oS 
P + ee N the seventeenth century there was a three-sided struggle 
SS for the control of the English Church, between the nobility 
sie ie and gentry, whose control of the church had been extended 
a EPs _by the Reformation; and the clergy, who thought that it 
‘- - Belonged to their order to run the church; and the congregations, 
g chiefly in urban and manufacturing districts, i in which merchants 
ee and shopkeepers and craftsmen demanded to elect and pay their 
ip =< own ministers and conduct their own church’s affairs without 
a ~ interference from any outside authority. The result of this struggle 
a was defeat for the clergy. But neither the nobility and gentry 
-—~—— nor the congregations won a complete victory; instead there 
= 4 _ developed two church systems: the Established Church, still con- 
ae eae trolled ‘by the nobility and gentry, and the Nonconformist 
ad aie eae Churches, controlled by the middle class, t both systems being run 


rv BAY: ‘and in the interests of the dominant section of the laity. 
a ‘In this struggle the crucial questions were the methods by 
which the clergy were appointed and the means by which they 
were paid. In the Established Church the King appointed the 
bishops and the squires appointed the parsons. By the beginning 
_ of the seventeenth century the advowsons of the great majority of 
= = _ the benefices i in the church were owned by the nobility and gentry. 
; we The owner of the advowson was the patron of the benefice and 
r. zi % when < a vacancy occurred he presented to the bishop a candidate 
: Se institution into the living. The bishop was obliged by law to 


s or knowledge, so in practice most of the parish clergy 
re chosen by the lay landlords. The average country parson was 
kely to do anything which might offend his patron: ‘He had 
man that shall tell his patron he is going to hell’. 
who quarrelled with his patron could not rely on being 
his bishop. The patron naturally chose a minister 
le re = of the Church of 


er the concern with landscape was 


his generation. As a young man, soon after the temporaries—among them were Queen Victoria and the Prince aa ” 


- Consort—to acquire pictures of this kind. ‘Mr. Russell’, we are 
ry Lucas Cranach and he may even have met the 
high significance of the ecclesiastic art of the thirteenth to the 


) a poetic unity. When he painted a’ Rest on the Flight to- 


tening, barren trees. Altdorfer experimented with | 


accept the patron’s nominee, unless manifestly scandalous in 


occur simultaneou y 


development. 5 

Albrecht Altdorfer’s painting. Christ. Tala heey 
Mother’ came to this country on the ebb tide of the 
revival. It was bought in 1851 by an Anglican clergyman, 
Rev. John Fuller Russell. A contemporary account of his collec- 7! 
tion vividly describes the taste which inspired him and his con-— 


a 


told, ‘is one of the most enthusiastic admirers of the grandeur and — 4 


fifteenth century . . . , being so much impressed with its purity 
and religious depth ‘of feeling that the art of the sixteenth century ok 
with all that fuller development of chiaroscuro, perspective, etc. ws 


which so often usurps the place of the true religious aim, is only — iz . 


sparingly admitted into his collection’. Altdorfer’s picture, ie: 
although dating from the early sixteenth century, must still have 
come up to the Rev. Mr. Russell’s standards of religious art. 
It is significantly lacking in those realistic qualities so much 
abhorred by the nineteenth-century apostles of the so-called 
primitive art. * Rat) 

In fact, Altdorfer’s painting is anything but primitive or naive. 
It is the outcome of a highly sophisticated age which paid as 
much attention to the language of the artist as to his subject. But 
we no longer equate sophistication with a lack of faith, and 
conversely primitivism with true religion, as nineteenth-century 
critics did. We cannot read Altdorfer’s beliefs by looking at his 
pictures, and historical evidence is lacking on this point. What 
we can say is that his work bears conviction because of his 
integrity as an artist—Home Service 


The Laicizing of the English Phiesk 


By B. S. MANNING 


England was the religion of the squires of England. It was said 
in the seventeenth century that the farmer took his religion from 
his landlord along with the tenancy of his farm. 

The parish clergy were paid by tithes, which in theory were 
taxes of ten per cent. of the annual produce of the community. 
In the medieval period the tithes of many parishes were appro- 
priated for the support of monasteries. After the dissolution of 
the monasteries these tithes passed into the ownership of the lay- 
men who acquired the monastic estates from the crown. By the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the revenues of probably 


- one third of the parishes in England went into the pockets of 


laymen, mostly the nobility and gentry, who paid small salaries 
to vicars or curates to perform the ministerial functions in these 
parishes. It was calculated that tithes worth £100,000 a year had 
been diverted from_their proper function of supporting the 
parochial clergy. The incomes of one third of the clergy depended 
on the generosity of their patrons. Their patrons were not very 
generous. This was a major cause of the poverty of many of the 
parish clergy. And the clergy generally were hit by difficulties 
in increasing their incomes at a time when prices were rising, and 
at a time when most of them were taking advantage of the relaxa- 
tion of the rule of celibacy to marry and have children. 

Although there was still a great gulf between the poverty of the 
lower clergy and the opulence of the higher clergy, Queen 
Elizabeth’s policy drained away a considerable part of the vast 
wealth of the bishops, who ceased to be the great magnates they 
had been in the medieval period. The church no longer held out 
the prospect of a career leading to great political power and the 
making of a fortune. The upper classes in the late Tudor and 
early Stuart period did not regard the church as providing suitable 
careers for any but their dimmest younger sons. A friend tried to 

(continued on page 1032) 
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_ BBG. NEWS. | 
_ HEADLINES | 


— December 6-12 | 


Wednesday, December 6 d mae 


UN. aircraft attack a Katangan air base 


at Kolmez, north of Elisabethville 


The Queen returns from her tour of West 


Africa 


_ President - Kennedy. calls for new trade 


‘arrangements with Western Europe 


_ Thursday, December 7 


Police clash with Africans near Salisbury, — 
_ §. Rhodesia, rioting against the new — 


constitution — aS 


- President Tshombe returns to Katanga from — 


_. N. Rhodesia as fighting continues with 
~~ U.N. forces 


4 i, 


more pay 


Friday, December 8 
Five members of The Committee of 100 are 


arrested under the Official Secrets Act . 
on charges of incitement and conspiracy 


in connexion with plans to demonstrate 
at Wethersfield air base 


Britain agrees conditionally to supply bombs 
for Indian aircraft used by United 
Nations in Katanga 

_ The new rate of pay for firemen agreed on 
last week is to come into force on 
January 1 


- Portugal complains to the U.N. Security 


Council that Indian pressure against Goa 
__- constitutes a threat to peace 


Saturday, December 9 


President de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer meet 
for talks in Paris 


__ A special conference of the Post Office 
_ Engineering Union authorizes a work-to- 
tule campaign qa ee 
In the Australian general election Mr. 
_ Menzies is returned to power with a 
_ reduced majority 


~_. 


Sunday, December 10 
Albania says Russia has broken off diplo- 
_. matic relations with her ha 
_ The Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, says 

that U.N. pilots in Katanga have written 
instructions about restriction on using the 
_. bombs supplied by Britain - 


_ Monday, December 11 ¢ 


_ The Government decides to delay the send- 
ing of twenty-four 1,000-lb. bombs to the 

United: Nations forces in Katanga, at 
least until after the Foreign Affairs 
_ debate on. Thursday 


‘Tuesday, December 12 


=: 


Adolf Eichmann is found guilty of crimes - 


against the Jewish people and other war 
-- crimes | 


_ -Season-ticket rates in London are not to_ 


go up in the New Year f 
$F 


Pr teed 


About 400,000 Civil Servants are to claim > 


Goods sent by road and rail to cost ‘more 


Katangan soldiers outside the Grand Hotel in Elisabethville, capital of Katanga, which has been 
the centre of the recent fighting with United Nations forces. It was announced on December 8 
that the British Government had agreed upon conditions to supply bombs to be used by Indian 
Air Force machines operating in Katanga, but on December 11 the Government decided to 

; , postpone: supplying these bombs ¢ i nbte ; 


Anti-nuclear demonstrators sitting outside the United States air base at Wethersfield, Essex, on 

December 9. A defence ‘ screen’ consisting of 5,000 men of the R.A.F, Regiment, more than 800 

civil police, and six miles of barbed wire prevented them from entering the air base. Similar 

demonstrations took place at American air bases at Ruislip, Middlesex, at Brize Norton, Oxford- — 

shire, and in Manchester, York, Bristol, and Cardiff. More than 870 persons were arrested — 
\ bee f »  & Vek ee ee 
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Mr, Albert Luthuli, the former Zulu chief, wearing native 
dress, speaking at Oslo University on December 10 after 
receiving the Nobel Peace Prize for 1960 


A baby crocodile, presented to the Queen for Prince 
Andrew by a village in the Gambia, photographed on its 
arrival at the London Zoo last week 


i 
i 
ee — 


aaa acetate we a acca at panne iE % % aca 


The Duke of Edinburgh and Mr. Julius Nyerere, the 
Tanganyikan Prime Minister, watching a fly-past from the 
national stadium at Dar-es-Salaam during the ceremony 
marking the independence of Tanganyika on December 9 


claimed 
s in the 
sion of 


M. Jean Jeanneney, French Minister of Industry, speaking at a ceremony held at the French 
ing the A wrought-iron screen designed by Sir Basil Spence, which Electricity Board’s central plant at Plessis Gassot on December 8 when the cross-Channel cable 
ommon- has been given to Coventry Cathedral by the Royal Engin- for exchanging electric power between France and England was officially opened. A similar 
; invalid eers, Chatham ceremony was held at the British central electricity control board at East Grinstead, Sussex 


excellent abilities 
- mind’, 


(continued from oan 21029). 


ment, and too much below his birth and the 
and endowments. 
‘They which would study divinity 


~ above all’, said a clergyman in 1590, ‘ when they 


-Jook upon our contempt and beggary and vexa- 


tion, turn to law, to physics, to trades, or any- 


thing rather than they will enter into this 


contemptible calling ’. 
People in the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth cen- 


turies measured men by their wealth and gave 


respect to men according to their fortunes. Since 


the Reformation poverty was no longer regarded 
as holy. For the Puritan minister who taught 


- that material gains were marks of God’s approval 


and material losses were punishments for sin, 
poverty of the clergy might well be interpreted 


in a way embarrassing to religion. When Henry 


Newcome lost his living after the Restoration 
his chief worry was that he might ‘fall into 
reproach for not providing’ for his family: ‘for 


this is now my constant fear, lest I die and shall 


2s 


- religious belief: 


leave nothing for my wife and children; and so 
men will say: This was his strictness, and this 
is Puritanism! see what it gets them! what it 
leaves to wife and children’. This was probably 
a fair estimation of the plain man’s attitude to 
‘If it can’t support your wife 
and children there can’t be much in it’. . 
Poverty brought loss of respect, Protestantism 
brought loss of authority. The priest ceased to 
be the mediator between God and Man. He no 
longer performed the miracle by which God’s 


“grace was dispensed to men. Men approached 


God directly, without the intermediary of the 
priest, and obtained personal assurance of salva- 
tion. The role of the minister in the Protestant 
Church was to make men aware of their sinful- 


_ ness, to inform them that God promised to save 
those who believed in him, and to instruct them 


what they must do to be saved. Preaching 


- became the supreme function of the minister. 


~ 


— 


_ The sermon became the central act of Protestant 


worship. The clergy came to be judged by their 
ability as preachers. Congregations became criti- 
cal of patrons who imposed on them ministers 
who were unable to preach, and of bishops who 


accepted the incompetent nominees of patrons. 


These congregations, particularly in the towns 
and manufacturing districts, wanted to elect 


their own ministers, or at least to have a voice in 
J the panics of their pastors. 


The Laity’s Place in the Church 


-At a lower social level it is the same claim 


for a voice in the affairs of the church that at 
a higher social level the nobility and gentry 


- were making through Parliament from the reign 


_ but from a greater concern about the sort of. 


of Elizabeth to the Long Parliament. This claim 
did not spring from a decline in religious faith, 


‘religion being taught. It was a claim that the 
laity are as much concerned in religion as the 


clergy. This was summed up by Burke in the 


‘eighteenth century: ‘For the church has been 


_ always divided into two parts, the clergy and 


_ duties and privileges, as the clerical member;. 


church has its share’. 


the laity; of which the laity is as much an 
essential, integral part, and has as much its 


and in the rule, order, and government of the 
It was in the triumph of 


this point of view in the struggles of the 


_ seventeenth century that the laicization of the 


of his — 


- dissuade George Herbert from the ministry on tha 
the ground that it was ‘too mean an employ- — 


seventeenth century, which came ‘to a ‘climax 


with the regime of Archbishop ‘Laud, was an 
attempt to restore the status and anthony. of | 
the clergy. The attacks of the Puritans on the 


bishops were met by the assertion that epis- 
copacy existed by divine right. This was 
extended into an assertion of the dignity and 
authority of the clergy in general. Ministers 


were described as ‘ambassadors of God’; they 


were “ordained to supply the room of Christ’; 
it was everyone’s duty ‘to hear the ‘word 
Preached not as the word of man but, as it is 
indeed, the word of God, and to receive the 
‘minister . 
Himself ’; 
against God’. The Laudian reforms, in requir- 
ing the clergy to wear surplices and in railing 
off the communion table, emphasized the 
position of the clergy as a caste apart and 
separated them from the laity. Laud encouraged 
the parson ‘to hold up his head in the presence 
of the county families’. Bishop Wren said that 
he ‘ hoped to live to see the day when a minister 
should be as good a man as any Jack Gentleman 
in England’..Laud employed all the power of 
church and state to support the clergy in 
quarrels with the laity. ‘The inferior clergy’, 
complained Clarendon, ‘took more upon them 
than they used to do, and did not live towards 
their neighbours of quality, or their patrons 
themselves, with that civility and condescension 
they had used to do. . .’. When Bishop Juxon 
was appointed Lord Treasurer in 1636 Laud 
exclaimed: ‘And now if the church will not 
hold up themselves under God, I can do no 
more’. ‘ 


* 


Dictum of the Long Parliament 
The Long Parliament laid its axe to the root 
cause of the trouble, which was that a party of 
the clergy had been able by means of the support 
of the King to gain control of the church and 
. to shape it to their own ends. The Laudians de- 


- pended on the King and therefore they exalted 
- his authority. They claimed that only the clergy 


could determine the doctrine and discipline of 
the church, and that the clergy in convocation, 
with the consent of the king, made the law for 
the church. But the House of Commons declared 
that the clergy ‘in convocation or otherwise, 
have no power to make any constitution, canons, 
or acts whatsoever in matter of doctrine, 
discipline, or otherwise, to bind the clergy or the 
laity of this land without the common consent 
of Parliament’. Laud’s church crashed in ruins 
with the meeting of the Long Parliament, whose 
object was to bring the church under the control 


of Parliament and the clergy back under the 


control of the nobility and gentry. Had Laud 
achieved his ideal ‘it would have involved not 
merely the suppression of all dissenting forms 


of worship, but would have established the 


clergy as authoritative censors of morals and of 
religious belief. Had it been realized there might, 
in time, have been little to choose between his 
Convocation and the Presbyterian General 
Assembly ’. 

The episcopal church that was re-established 
after the Restoration was not fundamentally 


the church of Laud. The Canons enacted by the | 


Convocation of 1640 were annulled by an Act 
of Parliament, prohibiting any archbishop, 


. as the angel of God, yea, as Christ — 
*To speak against them is to speak 


‘The Presbyterian ‘sya ae 
greater status and authority to the clers y- igs 


Under the 


collapsed. Thus the revolution of the mid- — 


-and the replacement of tithes by the payment of 
‘ministers by the yoluntary oO 


meet for a “quarter of a Seaturied was rev 

between 1689 and 1717, and then did ‘not fee és 
again for a century and a half. The church Jost _ 
its independent legislative Power. The clergy — 
fell firmly under the control oP the county | : 
‘families.~ 22%: ber? ral i og 


= _¥ 


~~ ra 


_ Presbyterianism, like ‘Laiidianism, also wae ee 


would have made the power of the church | “more 

far-reaching and all-embracing than ever ‘before. Ai 
Presbyterian “system of church © A ny 
government | each parish would have elected. its ey a 
minister and lay elders, and the parishes would — irae 


have been linked together into a national church 


by means of tiers of representative assemblies 
culminating in a national assembly. This system 
provided the laity with a voice in the affairs of = 
the church, but the ministers would have been | 
supreme, for they were the final interpreters — of 
the Scriptures, from which every rule of life. 
could be by them infallibly deduced. ‘They 
would have gained direction and control of 
public opinion, and public opinion would have 
been directed and controlled as never before. 


_— 


~The, conduct of government itself would have | 


been subjected to continuous review by the 
people, or rather by the preachers as a privileged _ 
caste telling the people what to think and 
tolerating mo dissent’. They would have 
instructed rulers, no less than subjects, in their 
duties, and rulers would have been no more 
exempt than subjects from criticism and cor- 
rection by ministers, as the guardians mea ee 
interpreters of God’s word and will, : ie 
The Long Parliament had no wish to ex 
change the clerical domination of a Laudian 
episcopacy for the clerical domination of a 


_ Genevan presbytery. The squire had no inten- 


tion of turning his parson into a pope in his | . 
parish. Although the Long Parliament was 
forced to agree, as the price of the Scottish — 
alliance, to the replacement of episcopacy aes 
Presbyterianism, the new system never took root. | 
Weakened by the desire of Parliament to keep 
ultimate control of the church in its own hands, © 
opposed by the Independents and the New + 
Model Army, and resisted by the congregations, 
the attempt to establish Presbyterianism 


seventeenth. century saw the failure of the 


efforts to set up a clerically dominated cena ae | 
and state, either on the Laudian or the Pres- 
byterian model. Independency, under which 2 Ue 


each congregation would have had auton 
also failed to establish itself as the 
system. Pure congregationalism wo 
required the replacement of lay patronage 
the election of ministers by the congregations, 


al 


congregations. — NC av 
Such radical changes 


on < Eee $ You read stars, signs, palms, bumps, tealeaves, entrails, etc.? 
os ioe ae Oh good. Hearken while Wilmot soothsaying Breeden, closing one 
) ; eye, announce amazing portents. (Gentle reader, read gently.) 


pied, +S, a _ December BC 753: Romulus buries Uncle Remus, founds Rome. 
a bs --- December BC 218: Hannibal camps on Alps, sights Turin Town Hall. ‘ 
ae a December BC 1: Bir son of Brum founds Birmingham, invents engineering. 


A ek December AD 1859: Garibaldi founds Italy, invents biscuits. 

December AD 1961: Wilmot Breeden invest Turin. Banners and trumpets. 

‘ | ; A parley. W.B. acquire 45% share-holding in S.A.F.E. (say “‘Sahfay’’), largest suppliers 
ssc. Jae ; loeks and small mechanisms to Italian motor industry. 


ete - Fiesta. Battle of flowers. 

$f So ee ey w. B. Ree os locks long manufactured under licence (sotto voce). 

a theel ri Close consultations (conversazioni). Téchnical exchanges (contrappunti sincopati) 
Ang _--——soon methods, meccanismi, raw materials (prosciutto crudo). And now, 


_ in Torino, bullseye (osso buco) of automotive Italy (Italia rallia), S.A.F.E. weds 
- Wilmot Breeden in marriage of true minds! Yo ho, Cagliostro! Ye stars knew all. 


; aes ¥ Wilmot italic Breeden, far-sighted, fecund (marnon troppo)... 
_ §.A.F.E., industrious, molto vivace . . . celestial partners 

; these, buddi predestinati. More trumpets! More flowers! 

= % ‘Common Market This Way! And Echo answers Ecco! 


Wilmot Breeden 


Rent c 


=. England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Australia, U.S.A. 


Superb cushioning — 


Cushioning is something we all need for our 
daily comfort—to lie on, sit on, rest our 
weary heads (and jump on if we feel like it). 
Today, the blows of life are increasingly softened 
by polyurethane foam, the newest material to 
inspire the industrial designer with its lightness, 
flexibility and versatility. Polyurethanes are 
made from polyether polyols, on which Shell 


have done a great deal of successful research 
and gained a mass of practical knowledge. This 
information—with a range of polyether polyols 
of the highest consistency—is now at the service 
ofall foam manufacturers. To carry this a stage 
further—write to the Information Officer, Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division, Shell 
Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Chemical 
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the laity meant the 
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Jsewhere. He got £80: God wanted 
But at the very time that Josselin — 


From Birmingham to Munich 


ay —In his review in THE LIsTENER, Novem- 
ber 30, Professor Cc. L. Mowat asserts that 
Neville Chamberlain, i in negotiating the Munich 
- settlement, ‘ ignored the moral issue . , . and 
the sense of shame which countless ordinary 
le felt at ie time ’. 


the reerech ig aa of. 1938 
‘known to the peoples of central 
3 ‘bat os unknown to the British 


Ambassador i in Pace had expressed 
tion that ‘Czechoslovakia was con- 
ly and initially a mistake’. 
ci tho led a special mission to Prague 
with the object of ascertaining the ethnic rival- 
rie Czechoslovakia, reached the same opinion. 
eluded that it would not be worth while 
D to. war for so ill-constructed a state, the 
existence of which had brought cruel 
zs upon millions of people. 

fact—and_ Chamberlain was well aware 


by iste ministers. aa 


in oe oprabered 


Lord Run- 


», Tae levoted to ili Mecting: ie income pha his 
‘own land he set aside to provide for his children. 
oes ( prayed: ‘Father, a man is bound to provide 


for his family, and lay up for them; this 


_ Scripture alloweth, commendeth, requireth. . 

_ Thus he was able to give £1,350 to four children 

a tribute to his piety and enterprise. 

oe A minister who pleased his patron and his 
congregation and had a good business sense 

~ could do quite well for himself. A clergyman 

F who. had aristocratic connexions could expect 
to Se the Boas livings in the church and early 

in the hierarchy. Roger North 


SS. ceils the admonition to study to 
become learned preachers, by which means they 
must look to earn their livelihood and to make 
their way in the world. Thus they were sent ‘to 
earn the art or trade of preaching’ much as 
other boys were apprenticed to law or tiade. 


© They were brought up to think of the church > 


~asa profession like any other; simply as a meins 
of ‘earning a living; and that being so they we re 
more concerned about getting rich benefices ari 


winning promotion to the episcopal bench than, 


se 
\ 
we 


rt © aco. the Ed itor 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed 


. 


“To. appease a savage dictator may have been 
an unwise policy, for which Chamberlain may 
justly be blamed at the bar of history. Yet 
posterity may well award him the highest praise 
for having attempted to dissolve Czechoslovakia 
and thus to liberate its reluctant minorities. The 
Czechs, a hard-working and patriotic people, 
should by all means have their own independent 
‘country. But they should never have incorpor- 
ated alien peoples — Austrians, Hungarians, 
Germans, Ruthenians, and Slovaks—whose last 
wish \ was to be ruled from Prague. 

_ Since no major war occurred in Europe be- 
tween 1815 and 1914, territorial changes were 
insignificant. ‘Yet, after the first world war, radi- 
cal” changes were made in the sacred name of 
self-determination. Unfortunately, in Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere, these changes were 
determined not by the peoples themselves but 
by , ignorant. and irresponsible politicians. Under 
the authority of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion these peoples should therefore, as soon as 
circumstances permit, be consulted on the ques- 
tion whether they wish to ratify or to abrogate 
the settlements of 1919-20. A like procedure 
should be applied to all the territories that 
changed hands at the conclusion of the second 
world war. 

vor Vours, etc., 

PavuL DE HEVESy, 
former Permanent Delegate to the 
League of Nations 


gentry made their steers: in oe chee 
greater numbers in the eighteenth centur 
church became a respectable profession alon: 
side the law, performing some useful services 
to society. i 
The laicizing of the church saved ican 


from the tyranny which a clerically PRs Br 


church would establish over the minds and, if 


possible, the bodies of men. It opened the way 
for the further intellectual and material develop- — 


an 


ment of English society. And the Church of — * 


England in the eighteenth century proved, as 
Bishop Warburton said, that ‘the church, like _ 


the Ark of Noah, is worth saving; not for the 


‘sake of the unclean beasts and vermin that 
almost filled it, and probably made most noise 
and clamour in it; but for the little corner of 


rationality that was as much distressed by the 
stink within as by the tempest without’. In any 


case, whereas the plain man in the seventeenth 


century had to struggle against the pretensions 
and mysteries of the clergy, the plain man in the 
twentieth century has to struggle against the 
pretensions and the mysteries of the philosophers 
and the psychologists, the economists and the 
sociologists, and other experts. 

—Third Programme 


THE LISTENER but — the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Lady of Nohant 


Sir,—May I amplify Mr. Baldick’s excellent 
appreciation of George Sand (THE LISTENER, 


November 30) in one particular? Agricole Perdi-: 


guier—joiner, poet, pamphleteer, and politician 
—was not a trade-union leader. His interest was 
in tne Compagnonnage—the French guilds of 
craftsmen that, founded in medieval times if not 
earlier, have descended unbroken in tradition 
and unchanged in essence to these present times. 
They are societies of craftsmen, established for 
mutual aid, not financial or political ends. There 
are two main observances: the Compagnons du 
Devoir, having a Catholic background, and the 
Compagnons du Devoir de Liberté, an offshoot 
of the former influenced by Protestant and 
sceptical thought. Perdiguier attempted the re- 
union of the two, but the only result of his 
labours was the formation of a third observance, 
the Union Compagnonnique. 

The original body, the -Compagnons du 
Devoir, under the vigorous leadership of M. 
Jean Bernard, have since the war covered France 
with 4 chain of imposing residential colleges for 
working craftsmen. These houses are magnificent 
buildings, erected by the craftsmen themselves, 
and contain some of the most wonderful ex- 
amples of craft expertise in the world. In these 
houses, George Sand’s novels, particularly 
Compagnon de Tour de France, are still read, 
and parties of Compagnons still pay visits to 


(036 


- Nohant, just as their fathers and saneneces 
_ yisited Aurore Sand at her Parisian home in the — 
rue Cherche-midi. 

Mr. Baldick is, I think, mistaken ive he 
says that George Sand’s enthusiasm for the ideas 
of Lamennais, Leroux, and Perdiguier cooled : 
it would be more true to say that her active 
- participation in the propagation of these ideas 
diminished when she felt that she had done all 

that she usefully could. I do not think that her 
interest in these ideas changed or diminished. 
For example, it was in compliance with George 
Sand’s wish that Aurore ~Sand desired that 
_- Nohant should become the property of ‘the 
a Compagnonnage, to serve as a place of rest and 
recreation for its members. Although circum- 
stances prevented this wish from being realized, 
it demonstrates George Sand’s abiding interest 
_ in the Compagnonnage. So, too, I think that 
her later works, including those Mr. 
has cited, show plainly her continued interest in 
the ideas of Lamennais and Leroux. . 
SE OULS CLC. . am 
Thornton Heath Tuomas FosTER 


Photography and Architecture 


Sir,—Mr. Fleetwood-Walker (FHE LISTENER, ~ 
December 7) makes an interesting point but does 


he not exaggerate the influence of black-and- 
white photography on architectural design? A 
good architect is surely much too charmed by 
colour to be led astray by the black-and-white 
glossies. In any case, buildings limited to crisp, 
sparkling achromatism, especially in pure blacks 
and pure whites, can have their own charms too 


in reality, the surrounding landscape_providing 


~~ the foil of colour. 
Architectural photographs, -whether _ black- 
~ and-white or colour, can never present all the 


Willy-nilly he has to select his viewpoints, his 


lighting moods, and his depth of field, and these. 
can be infinitely varied. He has to make his own. 


interpretation of a building and to be as in- 

- formative as possible at the same time. So why 
not present a building in a. way which reveals 
it at its best? That is usually when the sun 
‘shines and stresses forms, tones, and textures. 
A shot taken in an impenetrable fog might be 

a perfectly accurate and honest report, but it 
would be neither useful as a report nor pleasing 
as a picture. 

We have to realize and accept the limitations 
of architectural photography but we cannot do 
without it. The only way to understand a build- 

ing fully is to go and see it. For one thing, 
except by implication, the camera can never 

~ reveal spatial effects. It cannot wander about, 

‘turning its head around as it goes. On the other 

hand, the camera can, by selection and by 

isolating parts from the whole, reveal pleasing 
pictures in the man-made environment—a side 
of architecture which is being badly neglected 
and one which, to its great credit, the Architec- 
_ tural Review has been at pains to propagate. 
The whole thing depends on one’s objective. 


As I see it, architectural photography falls into” 


_ three categories: (i) The pure, factual, useful 
record which generally makes a pretty dreary 
_ photograph, stimulating and interesting to no 
one except the restorer or historian. (ii) The 


good record which also makes a pleasing and 


stimulating picture in itself. This is what the 
architect wants his photographer to achieve and 


Baldick © 


ie _ facts however honest the photographer may be 
-- in his intention to serve as a straight reporter. 


’ .. Milford Haven 


_ [This 


ceaie ene “diy. The architectonic. aise 


graph > (and every creative photograph is that» 
to some extent) which is not interested in 
recording at all but attempts to create a work 
of art, in a limited medium, in its own right. 
The subject may be anything from the close-up 
of a cathedral wall to a pile of box lids or a 
garbage heap. That is not the way an archi- 
tectural, or any other, photographer makes his 
living, but it is the way he really enjoys himself. 

The question is: Where does reporting end 
and personal expression begin? The two in- 
evitably overlap. Photography can never be 
purely objective and therein lies its fascination. 

Yours, etc., 


London, ee ERIC DE MARE 


Children’s omer ork 


_ Sir,—In reply to Mr. Shean’s letter in THE 
LISTENER of December 7, we consider his letter 
to be self-contradictory. tHe says that he is in 
favour of homework and that it does not prevent 
his participation in various outside activities. . 
We should like to point out ‘to him that the 
majority of sixth-form students are not so 
fortunate as to have five hours per week for 
private study. We agree that homework is neces- 
sary but we should like to ask him whether he 
would be so keen on homework if he did not 
have this free time.and was thus forced to give 
up some of his hobbies in order to complete 
his studies.—Yours, etc., 

Joun H. ANSTEE, 
on behalf of Upper Sixth Form, 
Milford Haven Grammar School 


Sir,—Mr. D. L. B. Hartley’s solution to the - 
problem of homework for thirteen-year-olds has 


a serious drawback. At the age of fifteen these ~~ 


children, at least those attending a grammar 
school, will find themselves studying for a 
G.C.E. examination and will be faced with a 
minimum of two hours’ work each night, if they 
wish to pass. How can a child, who has had his 
evenings free for so long, suddenly bring himself 
to do this amount of work? I am sure he will be 
very reluctant to give up the time which he will 
be so used to calling his own. 


I must agree with Mr. Hartley, however, in _ 


that homework can be very much overdone on 
the part of the teachers. I, together with the rest 
of the sixth form, have been told that I should 
be doing at least three hours work each night. I 
wouldn’t mind this at all, if I knew that I could ~ 
look forward to. the coming Christmas holidays 
as providing a break in my work, but by the 
amount of work that has been set, I shall be 
lucky to get, any rest at all. ~ 
However, I won’t even object to this. My ob- 
jection is that when I returned from a week in 
bed with influenza a senior master at my school 
should ask: ‘ Well, have you had a good holiday 
and done plenty of work? ’—Yours, etc., . 
Hereford _ | M, W. Burce 


_ correspondence is now closed. —EDITOoR, 
THE peice. 


The Moral Doubts of Kant 

Sir,—We have ‘all heard it said, ‘Love your 
enemies: nothing annoys them more ?; and in 
case it should be thought that I am adopting 
the maxim “agree with your critics’ from that — 
same unworthy motive I will only claim, in all 


me. By. riick. IT mean t 
account of Kant’s ethic in , 
particular. Both Dr. Rickman aad Profesite re, 
Paton recognize, as I do, the distinction_ Kant 
drew between the moral motive—or what might 
be called the Duty-motive—and the motive of — 
doing good. We see this as a valid distinction — 
and one which has important consequences; for 
it brings out the crucial difference between — 
morality and benevolence. Similarly as regards — 
action. Kant insisted repeatedly | that whether an 
action does good or is expected to do good is 4 
irrelevant to the question of whether it is moral. — E 


- Ino more want to quarrel with this than does 


the most devout Kantian; though I might indeed — 
add, as he would ‘not, ‘so much the worse ford . 
morality ’. Piss 7 

For the one clear aie in wich! i do differ 
from my critics is that like Professor Nowell- 
Smith—who, however, being no Kantian, draws 
his ‘moral’ line on the thither side of goodness — 
—I see nothing conducive to good (beneficent) 
conduct in either the Duty-principle or the 
Categorical Imperative as it is first formulated, 
nor anything which can be of much help in ; 
solving our problems of conduct. (The prac- _ 
tical principle ‘Do unto others . . .”? seems to me 
sound and valuable if judiciously applied, but — 
Kant specifically forbids it moral status.) That — 
Kant intended his principles to have beneficent — ; 
consequences I recognized and emphasized in 
my talk; yet both Dr. Rickman and Professor 
Paton accuse me of misunderstanding his in-— 
tentions. In what way did I misunderstand 
them? On the other hand Professor Paton does 
not cite one example of my alleged misunder- 
standing of Kant’s arguments, nor of how, 
according to him, I have drawn logically false 
conclusions from them. 

I have no wish to be thought ‘ acute’. I ye 
only tried: to analyse, of necessity briefly and 
omitting much, some aspects of the Kantian ~ 


ethic and its problems, and Kant’s own, self-— 


made, problems; using as my theme his re- 

corded doubts about the possibility of what he 

classified as moral action.—Yours, ete., - 
Hazlemere L. M. Lorinc 


Sir,—I daresay that Professor Paton, our lead- 
ing Kantian scholar, may be right in much of 
what he says against Miss Loring, but I am. 
quite sure that Kant’s published texts—in spite 
of whatever he said about his intentions, etc., in 
letters never published during his isfeanacs 
justifies most of her main contention: and I need 
hardly remind an expert like Professor Paton — 
of the fact that even among Kant’s admirers and — 

- personal friefds there were many who shared 
and anticipated the misgivings of Miss ea 
and Professor Nowell-Smith. 

However, a point I regard as maith’ more 
interesting than any questions of detail in ‘Miss — 
Loring’s last talk, is what seems to me to emerge 
as the guiding idea common to her ‘ Bentham’ 
and her ‘Kant’ talk, namely her censure of — 
what she calls ‘painting the lily’, viz., Ben- 
tham’s attempt to make sound poler 
advice ‘ moral’, and Kant’s attempt to demon- 
strate that doing what is morally right will also, 
ultimately, prove to be advantageous. ihae “ 
attempt to make the best of both worlds is—as 
she convincingly shows—fatal to both systems. — : 


High Wycombe _ 


n. ae wr te of eee S ce 
m. Bentley’ 3 but hood 


en if “silane did not Leow 
cI criticism, he probably knew his 


n that aay attacked eal second-rate 


fomething 1 more positive than an ne dixi. 
3 Yours, etc., 
HucGuH Lioyp-JONES 


a eae Snich Fecitaiing fetalintaity 
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. Even if. the European allies as a 
to decide to compete in this peel 


the Beielanion dat. "the 
2 pre-eminence of the United States 
ed is > even during the days of the 

dium bor sod to Pcie whatever 


in ‘the es of rid 


3 MRNCHAM a 


For all I know, Mr. Goulding Brown © 
a far better judge than I am of such ~ 
re if ae wants me to believe that 


OSG on their own civil populations and | 


ry passing year. The 


s Dostoevsky wrote in his Diary of a 
= The heute of my Nechaey has no 
ilarity with the real Nechaev’, and con- 
*I would probably never become a 
fechicy, that is not in my nature: but a 


- 


-Nechaevist—I cannot say for certain, perhaps 


be. might have . . .” (quoted by me: page 84). 

Moreover, Penns friend, the bolshevist 
historian Pokrovysky, wrote after the seizure of 
power by the bolshevists: 


? 


. . Which was 
realized word for word on October 25, 1917. 
This plan appears at first, though still in naive 
form, in Nechaev’s circles’. Nevertheless, Lenin 
made Pokrovsky Leader of the Historical Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences, Editor of the 
Red Archive, and so on, and so on. Yes, Lenin 
even allowed the sudden Nechaey-cult to develop 
and to flourish as long as he lived. It was pro- 
hibited only after his death, under Stalin. 

_ As these and many more facts are given in my 
book—and, of course, I do not exclude other 
influences—I am really curious how Mr. 
Schapiro has arrived at his categorical judgment. 


My. view is shared not only by Russian. 


revolutionary collaborators and adversaries of 
Lenin but even by such Western specialists as 


Professor Dr. W. Philipp of Berlin University © 


who states in relation to my subject: ‘The fact 


eA 


(concluded from page 1012) 


cash? 
> ' 


fore, closely affected by British policy in the 


‘hodesias or Malaysia, Portuguese policy in - 


Beets, French policy in Algeria, Dutch policy 
in New Guinea or Belgian actions in the Congo. 
As the problem of containing Soviet and 
Chinese expansion becomes more diffused and as 
mu sh political as military, the United States has 
an equal motive for, desiring controle over the 
political and economic plans of her European 


allies just as they have over her strategic policy. 
- To convert-this growing mutuality of interest 


into terms of policy means the reorganization 


and strengthening of the central institutions of 
Nato. It requires, on the one hand, a strong civil- 
military secretariat capable of undertaking effec- 
tive. joint planning in the military field so that 
‘European governments have a genuine sense of 
Participation in the evolution of strategic policy, 
instead of merely criticizing or resisting 
American plans; on the other, a more con- 
tinuous and effective system of joint consultation 
on political questions through a strengthened 
Nato Council to which, in my view, politicians 
or men of considerable influence with their 
home governments should be appointed in place 
of professional diplomats. 


European interest in strengthening the 


3 


Challenged and duly substantiated (November 


‘At the end of the 
sixties a plan was formed . 


‘Mycenaeans and Minoans’ 
Sir,—Professor Palmer is “relieved that 80 
searching a critic has found so little amiss > (THE N. 
LISTENER, December 7). ase, his inaccurate 
description of one text-figure. I think he cannot Bray 
have forgotten, Sir—though there is no reason — as rE; 
why some of your readers should remember— _ : 

that I found much more amiss with his book — 
than that: with its intentions, presentation, argu-" = 
ments, and readability. Inaccuracy over text- 
figures was the subject of one eighty-seventh part __ 

of my review (THE LisTENER, November 9). 


23), this fraction, or rather one half of it, is now 
presented by the author as the entire substance 
of what I found to be defective. I have no 
wish to protract this correspondence but I refuse 
to acquiesce in this distortion of the nature 


and extent of my criticisms—a distortion which a 
does nothing to render unconvincing those 
charges of false reasoning and lack of scrupu- = 


lous care that I was compelled to make against 
the book. 

The challenge to produce inventory-numbers 
for a hoard of precisely-datable tablets has little 
relevance to my review or the subsequent dis- 
cussion, but those who heard John Boardman’s 
Third Programme talk of December 3 will be 


- able to assess the matter more accurately. 


Yours, etc., 


Cambridge G. S. Kirk J 


[This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 


THE LISTENER ] 


central institutions of Nato is a double one. On 
the one hand, a stronger Nato would increase 
the control of America’s allies over the issue of 
peace and war; on the other, it would promote’ 
the growth of European cohesion and political 
institutions, for at present the fear of losing touch 
with the U.S., the source of virtually all strategic 
power and protection, makes some European 
countries, including Britain, hang back. 

Similarly, the American interest is a dual 
one. If she can revise her archaic security pro- 
cedures and adjust herself to the need to give 
her Nato allies an effective voice in the evolution 
of her own strategic policy, she would not only 
avoid the need to hand’ over physical control of 
nuclear weapons to them. She would also 
acquire a stronger right to a voice in the 
development of European political and economic 
policies which impinge more directly on her 
with every passing year. If we could bring our- 
selves to take a broader and more imaginative 
view of the idea of the Atlantic Community, to 
acknowledge that in a shrinking world there is 
no such thing as purely national policy, the 
military dilemma which has oppressed the allied 
capitals on both sides of the Atlantic might 
prove to be unreal._—Third Programme 


_ SEVERAL CURRENT exhibitions together supply 
an amiable and perhaps seasonable exercisé in 
distinguishing between sophisticated and un- 
sophisticated aesthetics. When our curiosity 
peop wh origin of a particular ‘ primitive * or 

‘ naive’ art-form has been satisfied, we further 
hope to be able to distinguish between the work 
being very clever and surprising—as with Dr. 
Johnson’s example of the dog walking on its 
hind legs—and its being original and valuable 
as an art form outside the context of its natural 
environment and its date—that is for us here and 
now. There is an emotional overtone of our own 
times which may condition our responses: I 
mean the hope that there is or was in some place 
and society the possibility of living a life. of 


~ the Arcadian myth. 2 


Charles Gimpel’s introduction to the catalogue 

of the enchanting exhibition (at Gimpel Fils) of 

- Contemporary Canadian Eskimo Art, that these 
delectable works of art are produced at the 

| present time by a race of people who 
_ endowed with a sunny disposition, a keen sense 
of humour, a natural dignity, and... show a 
perfect balance between reserve and warmth of 
hospitality’. The Eskimo have perhaps other 


things to/ teach us as well before our culture . 


teaches them how to compromise into obscurity, 
but on the evidence of this exhibition we may 
preserve a certain romantic optimism and enjoy 
our own amazement at works such as the cary- 


ing of a bird seated on a rocky nest which, 


coming from a nomadic society, combines the 
strength and delicacy we admire in Chinese 
porcelain. ° 
We are on more familiar pens with the 
exhibition of American Folk Art at the USIS 
Gallery. The obvious traces and origins from 
- European culture may prompt us into a dis- 
- agreeable condescension, a suggestion that this 
is all there was of culture at all in America in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This 
_ unpleasant’ simplification is unfortunately 
extended today in some circles to deride the 
emergence of post-war American painting, as 
though nothing good could possibly emerge 
from an English-speaking society which had 
produced no art not predominantly derived from 
_ Europe. But this exhibition helps itself towards 
' our better judgment, not only by the innate 
qualities of the works chosen, but also by their 
being displayed as single pictures and objects 
simply to be regarded by themselves and not 


_ surrounded and promoted by a clutter of applied . 


crafts. We may still respond to a whimsical 
charm where it exists, but many of the paintings 
reach beyond the interests of custom, fashion, 
_ or topographical scene and establish a personal 
statement by the artists. 

The four artists at the A.I.A. Gallery make 
sophisticated use of our present knowledge and 
awareness of the signs and symbols of popular 
culture, that hinterland of urban-exotic art 

_ where handicraft and mass-communication inter- 


pastoral simplicity and husbandry—the echo of © 


We are glad, for example, to discover from Mr. — 


“seem — 


By KEITH SUTTON 


-mingle in a ae of sign language and visual — 


athleticism whose associations, cross-references 
and parody flow in the wake of Finnegan. Frag- 
ments of art-history are pinned on the ‘ Notice ’- 


_ board alongside the family-album extracts which - 
reflect the public-privacy of a past these young 


artists never knew. Sometimes this nostal- 


‘Fruit in Yellow Bowl >, c. 1820, by Mary R. Wilson: 


provincialism hich; is ety onal: as a 
_death-trap to so many talented artists. ‘His ay 


: Ernst’s S a Microbe’, 


pictures have a gloss which has its own dangers 
but they also have that panache which breeds 
confidence in the viewer. Two of the smallest 
works in the exhibition are the most covetable: 7 


iat by the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Collection, 


Williamsburg, to the exhibition at the USIS Gallery, Grosvenor Sauce, We = 


gia is only literary-deep, seas it is con- 
cérned with a style or attitude like Dada which, 


‘itself originating in a telephone directory, is 


rediscovered by them in similar sources: but all 
the time such jocular extroversion is overlaid 
with a more gentle and personal sensitivity; these 
artists really seem to want to be ‘ pen-pals’ to 
the art world, their ‘kidding’ is optional. Peter 
Blake’s constructions and collages: are more 
assured and decisive than some of his earlier 
work, perhaps as a result of separating out some 


of his aesthetic problems and recently working 


on the full-scale painting which justly won him 
the award at the John* Moores’ Exhibition. 


Geoffrey Reeve probably begins ~with a less 


cluttered imagination than Blake’s, and this 


enables him to exploit his sensitive response to . 


the physical quality of paint; he often seems to 
be finding a satisfying image on a small scale 
where some of his contemporaries are tempted 
to work too large. 

Drollery is less an element in, than the sub- 
stance of, the paintéd wood carvings and 
assemblies of Sam Smith at the Portal Gallery. 
Toys they are, but. jewels in a nursery, col- 
lectors’ items for the middle-aged at heart. 

Gallery One’s miscellany has more substance 


to it than the whimsicality of its catalogue, laid - 


out a /a carte, might suggest. Three recent paint- 
ings by Martin Bradley are welcome reminders 
of an English painter who, from the beginning, 


has indicated an ability to step outside that 


bo ¢ 


exhibition, and Julius Bissier’s f pace No. 
47. Both bear more weight than larger pictures — 
around them in the sense that they not only 
stand up to prolonged contemplation, they begin 
to feed our own imaginations. The hand-sized 
oil painting of Bissier combines the liquid 
subtleties of a fresh water-colour with the 
incisive imaginative brilliance of a Flemish 
miniature. Pat Siecle 

Two other exhibitions which sustain rather 
than relax the character or ‘ house style’ of the 
galleries are the mixed sculptures and paintings~* 
at the Arcade Gallery which come from 


ae 


- Palmyra, Siam, Africa, Germany and elsewhere, 


and the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 


‘Indian and Persian _miniatuzes at the Temple 


Gallery. The Henry Lamb exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries is cast in the nature of a — 
memorial, and as such justifies not only the — 
care and attention bestowed on its selection, but 
also the - “suggestion that Lamb deserves recon — 
sideration in relation to the more glamorous © 
reputations of some of his contemporaries. Cer- 
tainly this exhibition fills out and enlarges the 
slender chapter of good English portraiture; it : 
also discloses the gradual dispersal, as time went ¥ 
on, of his early intensity and visionary imagery. 
For portrait painting he had the necessary — 7 
scepticism and agility to effect subtle changes of | J 
style which =e thesinel yes. comment 0 . 


Citizen-King: The Life of Louis-Philippe, King 
of the French. By T. E. B. Howarth. 
- Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


Reviewed by GUY CHAPMAN 


"PROBABLY MOST PEOPLE recall Louis-Philippe 
vaguely as the bourgeois king who was bundled 
‘out of the Tuileries on a beastly morning in 
‘February, 1848, and despatched in a four- 
wheeled cab into exile at Claremont. It was an 
ignoble end to an honourable and courageous 
career, and Mr Howarth is to be thanked for 
his engaging rehabilitation of a man who has 
been vilified by French historians both Left and 
Right. 

__ Owing, maybe, to their descent from Mme de 
-Montespan’s bastards, the Orleans family 
‘showed much more intelligence and generosity 
than the other Bourbon branches. For all his 
weakness and compromises, Philippe-Egalité was 
no fool. Through his ex-mistress, Mme de 
Genlis, who seems to have been a superb 
teacher, he gave his children an excellent educa- 
tion. Since, as Mr Howarth says, the eldest, 
Louis-Philippe, duc de Chartres, was almost 
painfully virtuous and high-minded, it was in- 
evitable that at the age of seventeen he should 
be a member of the Jacobins, and at eighteen, at 
Valmy and Jemappes, commanding the family 
regiment against the Austrians. But already he 
had seen enough bloodshed, and the September 
massacres shocked him into comment indiscreet 
enough to earn him a warning from Danton. 
He was glad in 1793 to go with Dumouriez into 
exile. 

There followed seven wandering years, cold- 
shouldered by the émigrés as a Jacobin, son of a 
regicide, suspect of the Republicans. Switzer- 
land, the North Cape, America saw him, often 
in serious financial straits. (Offering to peel a 
peach for Queen Victoria, he drew a knife from 
his pocket, saying: ‘When one has been like 
me a poor devil living on forty sous a day, one 
always carries a knife’.) In 1800 he reached 
England and settled for the time in the village 
he liked referring to as ‘old Twick on the Banks 
of the Thames’. Everywhere he found friends 
who admired his intelligence and frankness. But 
he was not employed. The Orleans family was 
too ambiguous. So even after the Restoration he 
was condemned to ‘the humiliation of useless 
inactivity’ that was to endure until he was 
fifty-seven, when in the turmoil of the July 
Revolution he accepted the throne rather as a 
matter of duty than through ambition. 

As Mr Howarth suggests, during the years 
before 1830, he had nothing to do except 
manage the enormous fortune he had inherited. 
He had done it with skill, but the experience 
had hardened his nature and made him believe 
that he had no peer in the management of busi- 

ness. The political system was in fragments and 
Paris a chaos. Like Thiers in 1871, he believed 
one could run the country better than him- 

Lap it was possibly true, but he had no 
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Guizot. Tocqueville, who called him a Rousseau 
touched up by a cook, accused him of corrupt- 
ing the bourgeoisie and running the country like 
an industrial company for the shareholders. But 
he kept the country out of war for seventeen 


“ years, and made revolutionary France, if not 


respected, at least respectable. He showed great 
courage in the face of six attempts on his life. 
Best of all, perhaps, in 1848, he preferred to be 
discarded to shedding blood. He was a good 
king as kings go, and as good kings go, he went. 

Biography is not history. To prevent a king 
being lost in the traffic needs a clear head and no 
weakness. Mr Howarth has accomplished his 
task with lucidity, sympathy and humour and 
made of his protagonist a civilised and endearing 
human being. It is a good and enjoyable book. 


Has Man a Future? By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 


With the basic argument in Bertrand Russell’s 
moving book it is impossible to disagree. There 
must be some compromise between Russia and 
America if nuclear war is to be avoided, and if 
man is to have a future upon this earth. Only 
a handful of hotheads on each side of the iron 
curtain could possibly think otherwise. 

But I am not convinced that Bertrand Russell 
has gone to the roots of our problem. We’ are 
trapped within the same sort of mentality as 
that which led to the catastrophes and degrada- 
tions of the wars of religion. Our problem turns 
essentially upon a clash of faiths; and so our 
hopes of peace lie not so much in the possibili- 
ties of a compromise between the Great Powers 
over such things as Berlin, as in the removal of 
the odour of fanaticism that hangs over every 
international question. There is perhaps a ray of 
light in what President Kennedy said to the 
editor of Jzvestia the other day: ‘If the people 
of any country choose to follow a Communist 
system in a free election, after a fair oppor- 
tunity for a number of views to be presented, the 
United States would accept that ” 

The sneers that disfigure this splendid book 
are a matter for regret. Does it really help the 
cause of peace and conciliation to write that the 
people of Britain honour Nelson and Wellington 
‘for their skill in killing foreigners’? Is it true 
to say (in a reference to the bombing of 
Hiroshima) that ‘ the United States Government 
could not deny itself the pleasure of exhibiting 
its mew powers of wholesale slaughter’, or that 
the Americans hoped that the Baruch plan 
would ‘ prove unacceptable to Russia’? 

Nor can I accept the statement that the 
politicians rather than the scientists are respon- 
sible for our present predicament. Bertrand 
Russell reminds us that he spoke against the 
possibilities of evil in the use of atomic energy 
in a speech to the House of Lords in 1945. 
That view did not deter the scientists from 
making their discoveries available to the politi- 
cians. I have yet to hear of a physicist who 
followed Leonardo da Vinci’s example when he 
stumbled upon the secret of the submarine. 
‘ This I do not divulge’, he wrote, ‘on account 
of the evil nature of men, who would practice 
assassinations at the bottom of the seas by 
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breaking the ships in their lowest parts and 
sinking them together with the crews who are 
in them’. 

THOMAS BARMAN 


Between Past and Future. By Hannah Arendt. 
Faber. 25s. 


Dr. Arendt’s Six Exercises in Political Thought, 
as the book is subtitled, may be considered 
a complement to, and continuation of, the 
arguments and themes of an earlier work, The 
Human Condition. In that book Dr. Arendt 
gave an account of the traditional hierarchy of 
human activity, namely contemplation, action, 
fabrication and labour, and argued that the 
human predicament today is the consequence of 
standing this hierarchy upon its head. The 
essays now published work out the further 
implications of her views. They are concerned 
with tradition and history, authority and free- 
dom, culture and education. They are neither 
occasional nor disparate; in a passing remark, 
Dr. Arendt observes that women are less under 
the influence of reasoning than men, but her own 
book exhibits a’unity and profundity which are 
the token of the masculine vigour of a- far- 
ranging mind. 

These essays are concerned with the nature of 
politics in a situation where stable, durable ideas, 
institutions, and behaviour no longer exist. This 
is the situation of a mass society which, in Dr. 
Arendt’s view, ‘is nothing more than that kind 
of organized living which automatically estab- 
lishes itself among human beings who are still 
related to one another, but have lost the world 
once common to all of them’. In such a society, 
bereft of the protection supplied by ‘ traditional 
and therefore self-evident standards of be- 
haviour’, the elementary problems of human 
living-together are perpetually acute and critical, 
and all kinds of political monstrosities can be 
committed. It is a society in which all dykes, 
barriers, landmarks have disappeared, and in 
which therefore everything is possible, every 
fancy can be enacted, and every idea followed 
to its logical conclusion. 

Since this is a work of intellectual history, 
the author tries to show how such a society 
came to be by exhibiting its intellectual origins. 
These origins, or at any rate the more immedi- 
ate among them, she finds to lie in certain nine- 
teenth-century writings, notably those of 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Marx. Their 
thought is one of ‘leaps, inversions and turning 
concepts upside down’,. and when they had 
finished their work, the intellectual and moral 
landscape was a tabula rasa, in which every 
notion, however absurd, became conceivable, the 
more absurd the more conceivable; a universe 
where values were ‘transvalued’, where to 
philosophise was also to act, and to believe also 
to doubt. Intellectual responsibilities are, how- 
ever, notoriously difficult to fix, and not every- 
body will agree with Dr. Arendt’s account; to 
one reader at least, it seems strange that a chief 
author of the derangement here described, 
namely Kant, should appear in this book as a 
healing physician. 
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_ The author’s purpose is not only to Necie 
the intellectual features of this deranged and . 
unstable world, but also to recall to its denizens 
the solid and traditional world, now elusive as 


_ Atlantis and mysterious as a lost language. It is 


in this effort of recovery and restoration that 
the author shows most the distinction and the 
fecund originality of her mind. In that world, — 
bearings are taken from Greece and Rome. 
Politics then appear: not as the inexorable pro- 
cess of some inevitable law, nor as the satisfac- 
tion of necessity, mor as management or 
‘administration’, the fitting of ‘means’ to 
‘ends’, but as an interplay of free actions before _ 
- a public of equals. Free actions are not exhausted — 
by a recital of their causes and motives: their 
meaning resides in themselves and transcends 
cause and motive. Where such actions are pos- 
‘sible, courage is seen as a political virtue and~ 
- honour as a mainstay; in such a world political 
freedom is manifest. 

The meaning of political ieaiess discerned 
in the experience of Greece becomes obscure in 
a mass society. So does the meaning of 
authority which is the legacy of Rome. 
Authority is not violence and it is not persua- 

sion. It_is not tyranny and it is not totalitarian-. 
ism. Authority is present when hierarchy is 
present, and hierarchy is made legitimate by a 
tradition which carries the ways of the dead 
over to the living, and is sanctioned by 

‘ religious trust in a sacred beginning’. Religion 
and tradition are the complement of authority; 
they are all linked together and this is why the 
discredit into which authority has fallen has 
shown religion and tradition to be politically . 
_ important and their discredit to be more than 
an episode in the history of ideas. Dr. Arendt’s 
essay on authority is perhaps the finest in the 


book. 
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Ecstasy. By Marghanita Laski. 

Cresset Press. £2 15s. j 
‘This long book consists of the most elaborate 
‘textual analysis of. 129 descriptions of ecstasy 
collected from sixty of Miss Laski’s friends and 
acquaintances (by questionnaire), twenty-seven 
Passages. from literature (all but five English 
or American), and twenty-two religious texts 
(predominantly Catholic and predominantly ex- 
cerpted from studies of mysticism or of 
religious experience). Paying the greatest atten- 
_ tion to every word written, Miss Laski has 
_ developed a typology of the various sorts of 

ecstasy and the sub-divisions thereof; and she 
has also classified the immediate antecedents 
(which she names ‘ triggers’) of the ecstasies. 
-She has further classified the explanations, 
which she calls ‘overbeliefs’, which the 
subjects have given of their experience. 
_ The method which Miss Laski has employed 
has many similarities with introspective psy- 
chology ‘as it was developed in Germany and 
the U.S.A. in the decades before the first world 
war. It is somewhat strange today to come 
across a careful study of psychological ex- 
* periences which contains neither information 
nor hypotheses about the actual people who 
claim the experiences. In the questionnaire all 
the physical facts we are told about the 
respondents is their sex; we are also told 
whether they practise any religion (the majority 
do not), and whether they be creative, or intel- 
lectual, or neither. © 
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The ase novel aspect ‘of this study is ms + "severe. It: wast app acabIs 


revelation ‘that ‘creative’ and “intellectual” 


people in England claim ecstatic experiences — 


with considerable regularity, whether or no they 
have any religious convictions; Miss Laski her- 
self writes as a rationalist. Miss Laski wonders 
whether such experiences are equally wide- 
spread among people who are not well educated, 
intelligent or creative; and suggests in a foot- 
note: ‘Clearly the sooner such inquiries are 
undertaken the better. Although no model 


descriptions of ecstasy existed to guide my 


questionnaire group such descriptions could all 

too easily become accepted and widely known’. 
This suggestion implies that if ecstasy is con- 

sidered a desirable experience, and if its proper 


form is known, people will convince themselves ‘ 
that they have had such experiences. This seems. 


to me highly probable; and it is congruent 
with such anthropological material as, for 
example, the Plains Indians’ Vision Quest, 
where every young man must have a super- 
natural experience, and knows the form such 
experience should take. Is it altogether im- 
probable that many of the intelligent and 


~ amount of suffering among peaceful non-con 


creative respondents, the writers (at least after 


Wordsworth) and the religious knew from their 


reading the form such experiences would be - 


likely to take before the ecstasies they recount? 


Certainly in the future people who consider 


ecstasy a valuable experience will have a most 


thorough and detailed guide in this meticulous 


study. 
GEOFFREY GORER 


My Dearest Uncle. Leopold | of the Belgians. 


By Joanna Richardson. Cape. 25s. 


Twice within twenty years Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg was brought into contact with England 
in a manner which might have enabled him to 


ties of Kolchak, but to the c 
Rarely can a war have been attended by 
chaos or ‘have led to such a dispropor 


batants. Owing to the frequent shifts in the 
military fortunes of the many groups conte 
ing for power, it was well-nigh impossible 
any individual to retain his political integrit 
Nevertheless those found guilty or suspected of — 
“treason as a rule faced savage penalties. Armies — 
lacking in essential supplies, and moving rapidly — 
across vast stretches of territory could not afford — 
to take prisoners. Men who surrendered con- 
sidered themselves fortunate if they were allowed _ 7 
to throw in their lot with their conquerors. The A 
alternative was ‘ liquidation ’"—a term which here : 
first acquired its sinister modern meaning. — 
Famine, disease, and cold also took their toll. — 
Only vague estimates can be, miads of the totak 
number of casualties. e 

The Reds claimed to be fighting for hed 


? 


- Revolution, the Whites for Russia. But most — 


people soon grew tired of slogans. Concerned | 
above all for their own safety, they took up arms — 
only because it was often still more dangerous — 
not to do so. As the author justly observes, ‘for — 
the common man, the non-fanatic, this was a_ 
war to keep right out of ’. The real heroes of the © 
‘Russian civil war, in so far as there were any at 
all, were the peasants. The -outcome of the 


_struggle lay in their hands. The embodiment “ 


of their aspirations was the Ukrainian anarchist — 


_ Nestor Makhno, to whose activities Mr. Foot- 


in his. ‘close ties with the peasant masses. His_ 


direct her destiny. His marriage with Princess - 


~ Charlotte would but for her death in childbirth — 


have ultimately established. him as a’ Prince 
Consort; the accession of Victoria seemed to 
offer him, her ‘ dearest Uncle’ and by then King 
of the Belgians, an assured role of éminence 
grise behind his niece’s powerful throne. A 
maladroit handling of the situation and the 


counter-moves by the astute Melbourne destroyed © 


his hopes, and Victoria was presently writing 


“dear Uncle is given to believe that he must 


rule the roast everywhere’. _ 

It is these two near misses which “ae any 
new life of Leopold particularly interesting to 
English readers. Miss Richardson’s portrait of 


Leopold, although here and there overcharged | 


with colour,. is well drawn. Her contention that 
“the wisest monarch of the nineteenth — 


he was 
century’ is grounded on solid evidence whicls3 
she handles with more art and skill than in 
her previous books., __ 
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Civil War in Russia. By David Footman, 
Faber. 35s. 


‘So ends a highly discreditable enterprise’. In 
these words Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, passed judgment on the regime of Admiral 
Kolchak shortly after its collapse in January 
1920. This episode was one of the turning-points 
in the bitter civil war that raged in Russia for 
three years after the Bolsheviks seized power, a 
_grim struggle desctibed with admirable lucidity 
and detachment in this new study. | De 

Curzon’s censorious verdict was none too 


1 
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a straightforward military conflict which could — 
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man devotes a fascinating chapter. The strength 
of this brutal but courageous guerrilla leader lay - 
7 
partisans waged a_ stubborn and protracted ; 
struggle against all established authorities, 
_whether White or Red, avenging themselves im- 

- partially upon reactionary landlords and agents } 
of the Cheka. But after holding out for months 
against tremendous odds they were Sventiee a 
suppressed by Trotsky’s Red Army, : 

The Bolsheyiks owed their victory in ihe last 
resort to the cohesion and efficiency that derived 
from Communist -Party controls, to skilful use . 
of mass propaganda, and to their greater ‘readi- 
ness to deal ruthlessly with their enemies—in- 
cluding those on their own side who were guilty 
of indiscipline. All these advantages were denied 
to their opponents. The Whites were caught in 
a dilemma which in some respects anticipated 
the problem facing the West today in its rela- 
tions with the communist world. In 1918 the 
“moderate White leaders saw the civil war pri- 
marily as a struggle for men’s minds: It could be 
won, they argued, only by offering the ‘people a 
democratic constitutional order and a programme 
_of radical social reform which could rival that | 
put forward by the Bolsheviks. This seemed 
sound enough in theory. But in Practice ‘it 
proved impossible to persuade the peasants: ‘to 
- fight the Bolsheviks in defence of - _ideals they 
scarcely comprehended—especially ‘since _they — | 
had yet to experience the full impact of Com- 
munist rule. Within a few months the democrats 
of the eens i Siig! oe oak ne to" ‘ 


sitting in a vacuum’, Tp: was now “he iat ; 
the consérvatives. They saw the war largely as — 
te 


be won only by firm government. This « 
too, “seemed reasonable, ‘However, in 
resulted in the establishment of r pr 
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Three ways to better banking 


The Bank must be large enough to 
satisfy the needs of commerce and industry on any scale. 


‘The Bank must have sufficient 
branches in the U.K., and facilities overseas. 


The Bank must offer local knowledge and expertise. 
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ON EARTH 


Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to 
come. Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers .. . 
the tinsel-strewn tree. Won’t you help us to make that 
dream a reality for all the children in our care? At this 
the season of goodwill we ask you to be especially 
generous so that they, too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. 
Don’t let us disappoint them. 


THE THREE BANKS GROUP 
cae had THE ROYAL BANK | WILLIAMS DEACON’S 


OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE? HEAD OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: f 
67 LOMBARD STREET ST. ANDREW SQUARE MOSLEY STREET Please send a donation to: 
LONDON, E.C.3 EDINBURGH, 2 MANCHESTER, 2 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE: 63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


DR.BARNARDO’S HOMES 


344 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
1856 
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“ve got the light idea r 


ANGLEPOISE 


for everyone this year” 


Lost for an idea for what-to-give-them for 
Christmas this year? Settle for Anglepoise, 
the lamp of 1001 angles .. . for Mother’s con- 
stant correspondence ... Dad’s study... 
Hubby’s workshop! 

They’ll thank you and think of you for years 
to come when they use this genius of a lamp 
that puts the light where it’s needed, at a 
finger touch. 

Gaily modern Anglepoise comes in Red, 
Green, Yellow, Cream, Cream-and-Gold and 
Black at all good shops from £5.5.9. Now, 
who’s first on your list? 
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If you have any difficulty, write to: 
Sole makers: 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. Redditch, Worcs. 
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: | the liqueur you prefer to be offered 


Noye’s Fludde 


Timeless Balkan Sobranie. Unwaveringly un- — 
changed since the spacious days of Edwardian 
London. The same dedicated care, the same choice - 
tobaccos are still lavished on this unique mixture— 
bringing you the same majestic contentment now 
as then. Balkan Sobranie smoking mixture re-_ 


with 
OWEN BRANNIGAN SHEILA REX 
REVOR ANTHONY 
EAsT SUFFOLK CHILDREN’S CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Produced by Colin Graham ; ~ 
Conducted by Norman Del Mar 
Recorded in association with the English Opera Group at the 
14th Aldeburgh Festival ‘ 
NF 1 
stereo ZNF 1 


—12” LP 43/- complete with illustrated libretto 


‘BRITTEN'S OWN MUSICAL MIRACLE’ 


“The performance, conducted by Norman Del Mar and produced by. 
- Colin Graham, is in every possible way superb. The professionals, both” 


of the cast and in the orchestra, supply the foundation of the per- 
formance brilliantly and of the children’s contribution no praise could 
be too great. Of the recording, especially in its stereo form, it need 
‘only be said that it would be hard to imagine a better.” 

—Records and Recording 


_“ The skill and imaginative power with which Britten has used his 


forces defy adequate description. Noye’s Fludde offers an unforgettable 
experience, for it is extraordinarily beautiful, vivid and charming, 
musically satisfying, and umnaccountably affecting. The recording 


_ captures a good deal of the atmosphere of the live action.’ 


_—The Gramophone 


ad Argo gives us a fectecltue stereo recording which remarkably catches _ 


the exuberant colours of the music and the sense of acoustic space which 
is an essential part of the scoring. The performance, conducted by 
Norman Del Mar, is no less excellent. Owen Brannigan is an authorita- 
tive Noah, Sheila Rex a splendid Mrs. Noah, and Trevor Anthony an 
imposing Voice of God. The children, without exception, sing most 
beautifully.”—Daily Telegraph 


“ Altogether a profound (though*simple) and immensely moving work | 


. . stunningly three-dimensional on stereo.”—Daily Mail 


“The Aldeburgh performance splendidly Peppesiced on n disc. An ideal 


Christmas choice.””—Daily Express 


113/115 Fulham Road, S.W3 | 


| from the 


mains a wise tobacco . . . a rich and satisfying ~ 
tobacco . . . a subtle blend of matured Virginia 
and rarest Yenidje leaf. Cool and slow-smoking — 


to the last shred. 


¥ 
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Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING ue TURE 6/9 the ounce 


~ crc 46 


USTSEGAULE RYsco es 
AMERICAN EMBASSY||: 


Grosvenor Square, Was 


ABBY 
ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER 


“FOLK ART, COLLECTION: 


OLD 

AMERICAN ~ 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 
HALLMARK ANTIQUE ~ 
COLLECTION 


Throughout December extaniing holidays) 
Monday-Friday 9 to 6; Saturday 1 to 5 


ADMISSION FREE 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS: | 


EPSTEIN: Memorial Exhibition 
= Tate Gallery _ 
Closes Dec. 17 | iy 7 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Sun. 2-6 
Admission 3/6— 


~ LARTONOV and GONCHAROVA 


Arts Council Gallery — 
. 4 St. James's Square, SW 


Closes Dec. 16 — ae 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Admission 216 . 
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New Fletion 


Es Wonderful By Francoise Sagan. John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
é. ae x : Breakfast d Elevenses. By John Bratby. Hutchinson. 25s. 
| The Bottom of the Harbour. By Joseph Mitchell. 


general Paine is one of confusion and lack 
of purpose. 

Mr Bratby’s faults are almost exactly the 
“opposite of those of Mile Sagan. Where she is 
too knowing, he appears to be almost totally 
ignorant, and where she is too brief, he is ver- 
bose. Breakfast and Elevenses is rather a dis- 
_ appointment because painters, when they do 
write, usually tend to be vivid and economical. 
_ The other current books under review are all 
Biilections of short stories. The Bottom of the 
Harbour, by Joseph Mitchell, contains six stories 
about the New York waterfront. Mr Mitchell 
is not concerned with crime or violence; there 
is nothing in his book which might be turned 
into a thrilling film. For this, one is grateful, 
though one cannot help having a few doubts 
about the fictional nature of these stories. For 
the book is not only an attempt to describe the 
people who live by and for the harbour of New 
York, but also a history of the rats which some- 
times infest the incoming ships, the shellfish 
which lurk in the water for the patient fisher- 
man, and the bird life on the marshes. The men 
who appear in these stories are, one feels, sub- 
ordinated to the other life of the waterfront. 


Yet they are sketched in with a good deal of - 


life and care for detail because one does not 
quickly forget Louie who runs a restaurant, 
Andrew Zimmer, the Shellfish Protector, George 
He ‘Hunter, chairman of the trustees of the 
African Methodist Church, who was once a 
ship’s cook, Ellery, the draggétman, who does 
oil paintings, and Harry Lyons, riverman, net- 
maker, carpenter, and mechanic. 


_ These stories first appeared in The New 


Yorker, yet they have a documentary interest 
‘which one does not always associate with that 
magazine. Mr Mitchell is clearly in love with 
the New York waterfront, and he both under- 
stands his subject and imparts that understand- 
ing. There is no posturing and no slickness in 
his writing. 

Stories from ‘The New Yorker’ 1950-60 
contains some impressive things. The new 
long-short story, by J. D. Salinger, ‘ Raise High 
the Roof Beam, Carpenters’, is, however, a dis- 
appointment. This story is vitiated by self- 
consciousness, and one cannot help concluding 
that Mr Salinger is now not only being over- 
oe by his own curious blend of fantasy 

nd corffpassion, but also being harmfully 
ected by what the critics have said about him. 
No writer is responsible for the’ fuss which 
“te critics make, but equally certainly no 


, he hae, het A 


, ncise account of the Russian 
1. Hes seer reason qa it 


Chatto and Windus. 185. 
Os, Stories from ‘The New Yorker’ 1950-60. Gollancz. 25s. 


_~Pick of Today Short Stories: No. 12. Edited by John Pudney. 


plain Unvarnis : 
in her hour ‘of agony is painted \ 
realism, and ‘ies with a warm human s 


Putnam. 15s. — 


and publicity can be occupational hazards like — 


any other. Both Mile Sagan and Mr Salinger 


might, I think, learn a good deal from Cyril 


of Promise. 
This thick, heavy book of stories, despite the 


local disappointment of Mr Salinger’s contribu- 


tion, contains some fine things. I was particularly 
impressed by Angus Wilson’s satirical story 
about a publisher’s wife, ‘More Friend than 
Lodger ’; by another splendid story about priests 
by J. F. Powers; by an excellent piece by Philip 


Roth, and by unexpected stories from poets — 


such as Richard Wilbur and Elizabeth Bishop. 

Pick of Today's Short Stories: No. 12, edited by 
John Pudney, is necessarily a more modest col- 
lection than the luxurious New Yorker anthol- 
ogy, but it does contain, among other things, 


‘Something Strange’, Kingsley Amis’s space 
travel story, a genre which I am allergic to and 


therefore not competent to write about. One of 


the best stories in this collection seems to me. 


to be Brian Moore’s ‘Grieve for the. Dear 


Departed’. Mr Moore always writes wonder- 
fully about Catholic Ireland (as anyone who has ~ 


read his novel, Ffudith Hearne, will attest) and 
this short story about family regrets and funerals 
is very good indeed; there is no sentimentality 


in Mr Moore’s approach but a great deal of 


feeling kept well under control. 

The other story which seems to me outstand- 
ing is Alan Sillitoe’s ‘The Bike’, an account of 
an adolescent’s first job and the effect upon him 
of a friend’s betrayal. Here is the world of 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning and The 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner seen 
from the viewpoint of a young boy. Mr 
Sillitoe re-creates his own special world with 
economy and sympathy. 

Perhaps I should here state firmly that what 
I look for in all fiction is truth of feeling and 
clarity of style. Graham Greene has something 
to say about ‘truth of feeling’ in his recently 
published Congo Journal. 
honest journal shows just how difficult and tor- 
menting it is to be a really good novelist or 
writer of short stories. If slickness, on the one 
hand, and clumsiness,’on the other, are the two 
great dangers to be avoided, the desire merely to 
tell a ‘good story’ also has its hazards and 
limitations. Mr Greene has valuable things to 


~ say about this problem too. His Congo Journal 


is certainly the most revealing book he has ever 

published, but it is also a real contribution: to 

our knowledge about the art of fiction. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


This scrupulously 
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Connolly’s witty warning to writers, Enemies  __ 
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Sad Chronicles 


ROBERT JUNGK’S FILM of Hiroshima, ‘ Children 
of the Ashes’ (December 10), was an intensely 
moving warning of the possible future in the 
light of the certain past. Today, sixteen years 
after the bomb, someone dies every 
week—of leukemia, premature aging, 
or cancer of the liver: Though there 
is no knowledge of genetic effects, 
‘radioactive marriages’ are vowed to 
sterility. Amid a neon-lit flood of 
imported affluence, the 70,000 sur- 
vivors live out their long sentences 
of death, some picked off suddenly, 
others lingering hideously long, 
shunned by those who want to 
forget. The United States Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission treats 
no patients but notes every death, 
making, i ' the’cinterests’ _. of 
science, detailed records of the 
greatest inhumanity done by man 
tO man. 

In this sad chronicle of human 
disability (unrelieved by testimony 
of what had spiritually happened to 
those placed under the threat of 
radioactive death) the two most 
horrifying things were the Survivors’ 
Club, the members of which re- 
hearsed again and again that. awful 
day when the bomb dropped; and 
the appalling vulgarity which the 
bomb-dropping victors had im- 


planted in the shattered city, the 
gambling machines, the strip-tease 
joints, the neon-lighted nuclear rocket 
erected over the communal grave. 


Z 


rescence hens necetonie ge 


‘ : 


A scene from “The Hidden Sanctuaries of Prester John’ in the B.B.C. tele- 
vision series ‘ Adventure ’ on December 7: the interior of Debra Abuna Aaron, 
Ethiopia, believed to be one of the oldest Christian churches still in regular use 


It.is no good our trying to thrust the moral 
blame of Hiroshima and Nagasaki on the 
Americans. There was no protest from our 
Government, before or afterwards. 

I was so shaken by this film that I waited 
to hear what pious platitudes might be expressed 
in the ‘ Epilogue’, five minutes later. The Rev. 
R. W. Hugh Jones had torn up his script, 
having been shown the film earlier. He spoke 


fn ieee 


“The Uncrowned King’: the Duke of ‘Windsor in the arms of his great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria; behind, left, his grandfather, afterwards King 


Edward VII; right, his father, later King George V 


x shortly and well; and 
when he prayed, it was 
the only answer to this 
sin against the race 
created in the image of 
God, but distorted by 
the bomb into physical 
parodies of evolutionary 
man. 

The shadow of the 
Buck House was cast 
sombrely over the ‘ por- 
trait of the Duke of 
Windsor and his times ’, 
“The Uncrowned King’ 
(December 5). Scripted 
by Roger Fulford in 
civic prose, voiced by 
Andrew Cruickshank in 
sub-Dimbleby, it recap- 
tured little of the emo- 
tion of the Abdication 
crisis, personal, political, 
or public. For a member 
of any younger genera- 
tion it must have been 
as difficult to gauge 
those memora moves 
as it would be a Chelsea 
Arts ball from _ the 
streamers, burst 
loons, and filled ashtrays 
next morning, 
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From ‘ Children of the Ashes’: an old man who was 
in Hiroshima when the atom bomb was dropped who 
suffered from radiation sickness and has since died 


Edward VIII posed a multitude 
of problems: for the Church, the 
religious issue of the Royal figure- 
head wanting to marry a woman 
twice divorced; for the Government, 
a Sovereign who publicly invaded 
the sphere of parliamentary action 
(or rather inaction) by making 
promises to the unemployed, and 
who privately favoured company if 
not raffish certainly not royal; for 
the citizen, release from a costive 
tradition, a Royal Purge, or a bout 
of moral dysentery. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie, going as 
far as he could non-controversially — 
in the estimate of a character whose 
most distinctive aspect was contro- 
versial, said that Edward VIII made 
a bridge between the old world and 
a new. It was a rickety bridge. The 
new-brand king needed was far 
more like the Duke of Edinburgh, 
witty, intelligent, impatient with 
official. pomposity, than Prince 
Charming, as Home Notes called 
him. 

Visually the programme was as 
exciting as the exploration of a 
family album. The snapshots, the 
odds and ends of films, the gradual 
evolution of the famous: features 
could not be deprived of poignancy 
by any commentary. The one spoken point well 
made was that the post-first-world-war tours of 
the Commonwealth in H.M.S. ‘Renown’, 
covering the larger part of eight years, placed 
too great a strain on a young prince who had 
seen hundreds of his friends killed in a war 
in which Haig was afraid not that the Prince 
of Wales might be killed but that he might be 
taken prisoner. A far greater liability, on the 
other hand, must have been having George V 
as a father. 

‘Panorama’ (December 4) gave us an inter- 
view with Julius-Nyerere in Dar-es-Salaam, the 
most superficially charming and fundamentally: 
enigmatic of the emergent African leaders. I 
felt a great admiration for him. In his relaxed { 
way he could talk to almost any world states+. 
man for a couple of hours without their know- 
ing what he was going to do two hours later. 
A new small nation like Tanganyika cannot 
afford to have a policy; it can only have visions - 
of what its policy might be if... 

A couple of weeks ago I praised Colin Legum 
for his grilling of Sir Roy Welensky. In. ‘ To- 
night’ (December 5), following Dr. O’Brien’s 
denunciation of British machinations in Katan- 
ga, I listened to him arguing with Mr. Turton. 
about the Katanga Lobby. Both grew heated, 
but Legum started flinging around wild accusa- 
tions. This sort of innuendo alienates audiences, 
unless very well authenticated. And I was glad» 
to see Legum, on December 8, making a public 
retraction of his accusations against Lord Lans- 
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~downe. But in making that retraction, Legum 


i eyes and ears for the ways people behave and 
hammered discreetly home his other accusations. fh fe 


talk today. His Somewhere for the Night 


I report this not as a critic but as someone 
subject to propaganda bombardment. Legum’s 
tion against Mr. Turton made me feel 
Turton was right; especially Legum’s petulant 
pay-off that Mr. Tshombe ought to have been 
arrested during negotiations, because he was ‘a 
traitor’. This gave me a sudden vision of a 
completely unbalanced judgment. The sight of 
» publicly retracting, in part, but only in 
Part, restored him in my eyes. Illogical, you 
say? I agree. But then television is a psycho- 
logical medium. 

On ‘Wednesday Magazine’ (December 6), 
Mr. Tom Driberg’s interview with Joan Little- 
wood was a little masterpiece of communication, 
inspired by mutual friendship and respect. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


DRAMA 


Convention of Thinness ? 


IN AN INTERVIEW in ‘ Monitor’, 
which incidentally he won hands 
down, Henry Livings blandly ,ob- 
sérved that an advantage of writing 
plays for television was that they had 
to be short and it was convenient for 
everybody to be able to remember at 
the end what had happened at the 
beginning..I took it that the remark 
was serious as well as mischievous. 
There is certainly little recapitula- 
tion, complexity of plot, or final 
rounding-off about the © television 
plays we see. Can it be deliberate? Is 
a convention growing that plays for 
television should have no more con- 
tent than a short story? It seems to 
me dangerous that we should begin to 
accept as plays fragmentary affairs 
lacking construction or shape so long 
as they have an idea, a few stretches 
of likely dialogue, and an opportunity 
for a couple of actors. If, as some 
pundit was recently asserting, un- 
finishedness is the mark of the 
Romantic in art, the television drama 
must be very Romantic indeed. Its 
favourite punctuation is the dash, and 
it repeatedly ends in a dodder of dots. 
Bill Naughton is a good writer 
with a concern for truth and keen 


Saisie 


_* 


William Marlowe (left) as Joe, Michael Caine as Tosh, and 
Anne Mulvey as Eileen in Somewhere for the Night 


A scene from Centenary Year with (left to right) Jane Barrett as Julia Blake, 
Alan Tilvern as her husband Stephen, John Longden as Henry Burgess, and 
Maurice Colbourne as Robert Burgess 


(December 3) could be made the theme for 
plenty of sermons about the power of purity, 
the goodness of country folk, and the wicked- 
ness of big cities. Dreadful leading articles on 
the capacity for virtue of delinquent youth 
could be drawn from it. The sentiment was laid 
on thick; and in plenty of family parlours there 
cannot have been a dry eye. 

Yet the play was more than a mere ‘ weepie’ 
or a tract for the times. The villainous Tosh, 
Joe, and Eddie had more character than a 
common tough outside and hidden heart of 
gold. Their vanity about their suits had charm, 
and motherly viewers were probably more 


shocked by their smoking in bed than by their 
criminal activities. I liked the pain with which 
they received the thanks given them by Eileen 


for their hospitality, and 
the show of organizing 
ability when a= safe- 
breaker had to be called 
up to provide: transport 
for the girl: And yet 
when one of them had 
said the Irish weren’t 
“civilized like us’ the 
cut to family prayers in 
the cottage was crude. 
And f would have liked 
a plain statement on 
whether Kitty (Margaret 
Whiting) was seriously 
expected to marry, re- 
form, or go home to see 
her family. 

A Book with Chapters 
in It, by Jack Pulman 
(December 8), could 
also have been a stimu- 
lant of tears for inno- 
cence. It was remarkable 
for some five good and 
reasonably restrained 
performances. The boy 
(Bruce Prochnik) steered 


cas 


Bruce Prochnik as Edgar in A Book with Chapiers 
in It 


his way through a pack of adults, who either 
explained too much or too little to him, with a 
likeable reasonableness. He listened well, and 
showed the same protective gravity when under- 
standing and when in a state of lonely con- 
fusion. His father (Peter Vaughan) was impres- 
sive in a passage where he had realized his failure 
to play with his son and made an irritable futile 
effort to put things right. Aunt Jane (Ruth 
Dunning) was touching as a lonely adult who 
poured too much of her knowledge of life into 
the child’s mind. The worst gap in the play was 
her complete disappearance after the father had 
got her out of the house. There was a scene in 
which the boy lay half awake, half hearing his 
parents quarrelling in the next room—good as 
an idea but uncomfortable because it broke the 
over-all realistic convention of the play. The 
visit of the boy and his friends to see grand- 
father in his coffin was intrinsically dangerous 
but wholly successful. Patches of confused 
rhetoric about the Book of Life, tied to the title, 
were mostly regrettable. 

Centenary Year, by A. C. Thomas (Decem- 
ber 10), struck me as an attempt to say too much 
in the time available. The private affections of 
persons in a realistically awkward situation often 
became noyelettish. The drive to catastrophe of 
our socially unstable hero Stephen Blake (Alan 
Tilvern) was sound enough in itself; but the 
sudden burst of explanation near the end that he 
came not only from a poor but from ‘a 
defeated home’ was scurried through and failed 
to make its point. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Regrettable Censorship 


THE LorD CHAMBERLAIN’S refusal to grant a 
licence for John Gay’s Polly (Third Programme, 
December 8) in 1728 was inexplicable to the 
author and, to those who are interested in the 
development of the theatre, the cause of some 
regret. The refusal, after rehearsals had begun, 
has made The Beggar’s Opera seem like a flash 
in the pan, the solitary ancestor of the modern 
musical, and it is tantalizing to wonder what 
would have happened in the theatre if Polly 
had been performed in 1728 and thus substan- 
tiated Gay’s claim to the creation of a genre. 
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~The ballad play, in ech capi ible hands— of 


Christopher Whelen, emerged as a by no ‘means 
slight sequel to The Beggar’s Opera and con- 
tained an implied criticism of Gay’s — society 
- which is as interesting to us as it must have 
seemed offensive to.the Lord Chamberlain. — 
The play_is set in the West Indies, whither 
Polly has gone in search of MacHeath who has 
turned pirate. A preliminary plot sees her at the 
_ mercy of a rapacious Mr. Ducat, but this soon 
gives way on the advent of the pirates who 
wage a war against thé West Indians. The West 
Indians are headed by a King (Edric Connor) 
_and a Prince, his son (Cy Grant), whose virtue 
and nobility are in fierce contrast with the im- 
moral representatives of European society. The 
example of the Noble Savage was already 
familiar to Gay’s contemporaries, but the Lord 
Chamberlain must have felt that Gay was going 
too far. The Prince and the King are imbued 
not only with virtue but with a sense of honour 


and justice that is only equalled by Polly her-— 


self. Gay no doubt argued that such a charac- 
terization was necessary to his story; but there 
can be little doubt that his audience, if they had 
seen the play, would have found its moral 
strictures hard to bear. 

I would not pretend to judge Mr. Whelen’s 
handling of the original score, and I can only 
say that I enjoyed his orchestrations immensely. 
It was a pleasure too to hear actors singing; 
unlike professional singers, who subject words to 
notation, they made the words audible and clear. 
’ Service, December 4) contained fresh and 
interesting realist dialogue, it owed much of its 


success to the long passages descriptive of Jim 


Dixon’s iconoclastic and academically irreverent 
thought. E. J. King Bull, who adapted the 
novel, therefore faced a hard task in bringing 
it alive on the radio. Shorn of Dixon’s thought 
the work would emerge as a fairly comic novel 
set in a provincial university, and this, in fact, 
is what happened to it when it was filmed. To 
be faithful to the book Mr. King Bull had to 
save Lucky Jim’s thoughts and in this he was 
nearly successful. 

This is not to censure him for failing to 


bring the whole of the book alive. I have the . 
suspicion that the book itself has already begun” 


to seem like a period piece and that, because it 
~ was so extremely of its time, it is in any case 
not as funny as it was when it was first pub- 
lished. It invites comparison with John Wain’s 
Hurry On Down, and in retrospect it seems that 
~ Mr. Wain’s book is the better. for essaying a 
larger canvas. Mr. Amis’s women are better 
observed, and Jim Dixon is very fully portrayed, 
but the larger social significance of the appear- 
ance of people like him in the academic field is 
left to Mr. Wain’s commentary. 
Gerald Hanley’s A Voice from the Top 
_ (Third, December 7) was a dialogue between a 
racially intolerant landlord and an African who 
wanted to rent a room.-From the point of view 
of anyone interested in dissolving the colour 
bar this was an excellent piece in so far as it 
laid bare the frail structure on which colour 


hostility is based. As a dramatic work its theme ~ 


was but thinly disguised. Mr. Hanley’s interest 
in the theme no doubt overcame the aesthetic 
considerations which normally inform his work 
and made him decide to pose the argument as 
barely as possible. Even so, the artificiality of the 
dialogue’s situation mattered very little. The 
lack of logic in the landlord’s argument was 
brought out very well, and Mr. Hanley offered 
| ie a motivation for colour prejudice, the motiva- 
tion of a sense of guilt, which is rarely heard. 
wee Pamela Barrington’s thriller The Gentle Killer 
' (Home, December 2), efficiently adapted by 

Mollie Greenhalgh, concerned a _ solicitor’s 
_ chief clerk who persuades his shyster employer 

to leave the country to avoid embezzlement 


miusoeee } 
murders him on a Sussex beach. The story con- 


Though Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Fim (Home 


te a, 


He arranges: ‘the esca’ 


sists of: the hunt by the solicitor’s son for the 


was difficult to maintain because the murderer 
was known and it was only a matter of time 
before he was run to earth. - % 
er ~ Ian RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD > 


inteepretation 


Ihre; 
perhaps after all the same—the divi- 
sion_is exceptionally fine and at times 
even non-existent. I am thinking particularly of 
the art of the late James Thurber who inter- 
preted the struggles of life, ‘the fight between 
man and woman ’, through a series of cartoons, 
some of which I have to admit did not move me, 


but nevertheless left their impression. Thurber’s 


cartoons were not the incisive ones of Daumier, 
but millions loved them and their creator. In 
“The World of Books’ (Home Service, Decem- 
ber 2) tribute was paid to the private life of 


James Thurber. A great deal of pathos emerged. 


also. It is this strange pathetic quality which 


oie ‘and tech seer 


clerk. It makes its way to Rye where some extra-_ 
ordinary Sussex accents were heard. Tension 


¢ 


endears the comedian to the public, whether it~ 


be Charlie Chaplin in his baggy pants or Thur- 
ber with his famous dogs. 

Eric Linklater introduced, most excellently, 
Thurber’s friends—and they were numerous. 
We heard of Thurber’s perfection in art, 


his interest in Greek philosophy, his quick 


temper, and how involved in language he became 
as his sight deteriorated. Kenneth Tynan called 
him ‘a seething kaleidoscope of words’. But 
with all the tributes paid, it was James Thur- 
ber’s own voice, quick, decisive, assured, that 
brought one that much closer to the man him- 
self. He spoke intensely and rapidly of the 
absolute completeness of the letter ‘P’ in the 
alphabet—Pan, Pandora, Psychiatry, Philosophy, 
etc., etc.,. etc. It confirmed Tynan’s point— 


-~Thurber seemed to have an endless stock of 


words pouring out, and he obviously loved the 
use of them. He handled them as an artist his 
paints. How much can be conjured up by just 
one word, or so many! 

Some of the speakers seemed a little flat—as 
if they were merely reading—but occasionally 
one or two would be natural and utterly spon- 


taneous, such as Sir Compton Mackenzie who — 


recalled an evening spent with Thurber which 
lasted until four in ‘the morning. Thurber hated 
going to bed—so, it seems, did Mackenzie. I wish 
we could have heard more of that particular 
friendship. Nunnally Johnson recalled an episode 
which gave us a glimpse of the detached view 
that Thurber took of his blindness. At a dress 
rehearsal, Mrs.: Thurber remarked that there was 
a very pretty girl on stage, partly dressed. He 
replied, ‘Lord, there are times when this blind- 
ness becomes a little more than a joke!’ I won- 
der how much lay behind that remark? Behind 
the bravado did a sad chasm lie? 

The problems, pitfalls, and triumphs of trans- 
lation is a subject we hear precious little about, 
but in ‘The Tenth Muse’ (Home, December 3), 
Cecil Day Lewis, Arthur Waley, and L. W. 
Tancock let us peep into their private world, in 
a light but stimulating and scholarly discussion 
of methods and moods of translation. In Radio 
Times there is an Italian quotation, ‘ Translators 
are traitors’. I was reminded of T. S. Eliot’s 
attack on the late Professor’ Gilbert Murray’s 
translations of Euripides—‘ The Greek actor 
spoke in his own language and our actors are 
forced to speak in the language of Professor 
Gilbert Murray’. And Mr. Eliot went on to— 


“these are strong words to use against the most © 


popular Hellenist of his tim:’. 


ae ae original? ‘I tee ae 55 flash 


- Murray had used two English words to exp: 


is a line Da mi basia mille, which seems to be 
not Latin, but a strange form of Italian. The 
- translation goes ‘Kiss me a thousand times’, 
‘INTERPRET’ and ‘translate’ are 
- Latin nor Italian. It is the language of the — 


tion, but they cannot be conjured up at } 
Eliot’s main point seemed to be that Profes 


one stark Greek one, and thus robbed the p 4 
of its Greek brevity. “3 7 

Language is enticing and’ the translator has Oy 
be in love with the chosen language. For in-— 
stance, in one of Catullus’s poems there 


and comprises a language form which is neither — 


translator. 

While listening to this discussion, I found — 
myself musing about the three scholars and how — ; 
suited they were to their individual fields. The — 
light reediness of the Chinese was a perfect foil 
to the oriental detachment of Arthur Waley: he — 1 
made his translations sound smooth and — 
delicate—a genuine Chinese print. Cecil Day — 
Lewis’s reading of part of his translation of © 
Virgil’s Georgics was most moving and evoked i 
a seemingly lost language. The richness, the 
voluptuousness of the French seemed not to — 
have lost anything through Dr. Tancock’s ex- — 
pert manipulation of it either. All three appeared — 
to find in translation more pleasure than work. — 
Arthur Waley summed it up perfectly in an 
abstracted way with the remark “that one must — 
get one’s effect by any means one can’. I can — 
only feel that whatever difficulties are involved 
he would smooth them out, and the essence 
of the orient would come to us fresh and ~ 


unimpaired. 


MIcHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC ae 


‘Maintaining the Line ’ 
WHAT DO SINGERS mean when ‘hey 


talk about ‘maintaining the line’? 
“You may think, as I have often 


pine that it means maintaining the con- 


tinuity of a vocal line, but it really doesn’t mean 


this at all. It means striking a level in the voice 


from which all expression is controlled. Without 
this level, expression is unco-ordinated, a shot 
in the dark. With it, all gradations in colour 
and intensity of the voice are secretly harnessed — 
and can therefore be projected with their full — 
force. 

This was brought home to me in the baceaih, 
recital of Nicolai Gedda (December 9), I had 
not previously heard this Swedish tenor, though 
he has appeared at Covent Garden, and Gerald 
Moore, at the piano, made a big claim for 
him. He introduced him as the successor of 
Bjérling, and used superlative terms about 
his fine voice. Superlatives are risky, even — 
from Mr. Moore, and I was ready to pounce on 


- this expert pronouncement. I must say that Mr. 


Gedda is a remarkable artist. He sang songs of 
Schubert, Grieg, and Rachmaninov, in Russian, 
all put across “in beautiful style, but I was soon 
less interested in what he happened to be singing 
than in his inner line of control and his extra- 
ordinary technique of projection. A bond is. 
established between such a singer and his listen- 
ers; we are magnetized by him. Which must in- 
variably be the reason for a singer’s success, even 


though, as is often the case, he may not have 


much of a voice in itself. tarces 

This ‘liné’ of the singer is a physical concep- 
tion, but of course. all musicians establish a level 
or a centre from which expression radiates. It 
was a pleasure to hear again Max Rostal (Home ~ 
Service, December ee a violinist of great distinc- — 
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Get the party off to a good start with 
deliciously different CINZANO BIANCO. 
This smooth, subtly sweet, unique white 


VM ddd 


Vt 


vermouth is the new party favourite. 
Serve it ‘on the rocks’, with soda and ice, 


with gin or vodka—or in a variety of 
cocktails. Delight your guests with 
genuine full strength CINZANO BIANCO. ie y 


Fey oep 


VERMOUTH BIANCO SPECIALE 

DELLA DITTA PREMIATA CON Le mass-ur 

QWORIFIDENZE ALLE PRINCIPAL ESPos2ice 
7 SAA? 


Introductory size 8/9. Large bottle 16/5. 


BIANCO IS CINZANO 


Ane to complete your enjoyment 


CINZANO RED 
Sweet, dark—thetraditional vermouth of Italy. 
Large bottle 16/5 


CINZANO DRY FRENCH 
The extra dry vermouth from France. Large bottle 17/5 
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A minor Concerto and particularly te Poime 
of Chausson were models of delicacy and sensi- 
tive phrasing. Writing several days later, I still 
recall the exquisite high note at the end to which 
the whole of this miniature concerto aspires and 


from which it ultimately recoils in trembling » 


trills. The musical personality of Chausson, all 
hushes and sighs and said to derive from César 
Franck—though I find more of Wagner in him 
than of Franck—is strangely blurred for us today. 
He longed to burst the vein of his genius, and 
I think one constantly feels this in his anxious 
music. c 

By a coincidence this same work of Chausson 
was heard again in ‘Your Concert Choice’ 
(Home, December 10), in a recording by 
Zino Francescatti. This was a bolder, more 
robust performance, and accordingly less affect- 
ing in passages of charming detail. One must 
not try to magnify Chausson into a composer 
for the virtuoso violinist. Beethoven, certainly, 
-was such a composer, even in the slender 


‘Modern Welsh Music . : oe 
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Ale IT Is ACOMMONPLACE of musical 
i= B = history that Wales is a land of 
song and the Welsh a nation of 
exceptionally gifted singers. What is less widely 
known is that in Wales there is a rich fund of 
creative music produced during the present 
century, too little of which gets out into the 
world. The average English concert-goer rarely 
comes into contact with this modern Welsh 
music and the fault is not altogether his. Still 
to this day it is Welsh choral singing that is 
exported more often than the new music that is 
being written there. The London Welsh Asso- 
ciation is almost certainly aware of the fine new 
music available in their land. Yet at the begin- 
ning of this month the two concerts given by 
them in the Festival Hall consisted of Handel’s 
Messiah and Verdi’s Requiem. In other words, 
- it was Welsh singing not Welsh music that was 
provided. : 
Fortunately that need not be the complete 
‘picture, as far as a London listener is concerned. 
With a set capable of receiving the Welsh Home 
Service adequately there are opportunities for 
keeping in touch with the latest music. At this 


moment the Winter Festival of Music 1961-2 


given by the B.B.C. Welsh Orchestra is pre- 
senting a wide range of twentieth-century music 
by Welsh composers. Last month, for example, 
there was a performance of Grace Williams’s 
Second Symphony, and in the same programme 
was the first performance of Dilys Elwyn 
Edwards’s Caneuon y Tri Aderyn as well as 
Alun Hoddinott’s Concertino for viola and 
orchestra. Between now and next spring nine 
works which have been commissioned (as was 
Edward’s Caneuon) by the B.B.C. will have their 
first performance. 


Vital Creative Activity 

Here is evidence enough of a vital 
contemporary creative activity among Welsh 
musicians. To an outsider many of their names 
are new and their music hardly known: the 
creative effort of musicians whose works have 
remained within the bounds of their own 
country. Yet memory goes back to certain out- 
standing occasions when Welsh music, new and 
interesting, has been heard during the last ten 


Rovipies which’ ree another Fanti vighene & 


Isaac Stern, endowed with his magical tone 


(Home; December 8). 


I wish I could find srnetiong more inspiring . 


to say about the new Symphony by Kodaly 
(Third, December 9) than the bland compli- 
ments it has so far received. Alas, there was 


hardly a trace of Kodaly’s spontaneity and 


freshness of invention in this academic exercise. _ 
Even the orchestration was on the dull side, re- 
grettably enough, for in his younger days this 
Hungarian composer had a feeling for the or- 
chestra in his blood. 

Mr. Deryck Cooke’s talk 
Magazine’ (Home, December 


in ‘ Music 
10) on the 


almost forgotten American composer, Edward 


MacDowell, was a revelation to most of us 
who think of this New England figure as the 
composer of nothing more than a few drawing- 
room pieces. It is true that these were his main 
contribution, but some of them are not to be 
despised at all: poetic cameos for the piano in 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


or more years in London or in the nearby 
provinces. There are not a great number of 
names that come to mind in this connexion but 
there are a few which stand firm, three especially 
in my. experience. They represent various 
distinct and impressive aspects of modern 
Welsh music. 

There is David Wynne whose Septet for wind 
and strings was coldly received by some journal- 
ists at the Cheltenham Festival this year; it was 
evidently sufficiently positive to arouse’ antagon- 
ism. It had character. David Wynne represents 
the active, energetic classicist, the formalist who 
uses forms of accepted tradition invigorated with 
contemporary thought, the man who accepts 
tradition (not of necessity Welsh tradition but 
that which served the great Europeans). He is 
the type of creative musician who has his 
personal thought processes and does not fear to 
express them in a rugged manner (he once 
worked on the coal face) which offended some 
hearers at Cheltenham. 


A Rebel’s Work 
Cheltenham saw the first signs that Alun 
Hoddinott, the youngest of these three men, 


was promising. Arthur Benjamin, to whom he 


was sent by a perceptive friend, agreed and 
helped. I recall nothing specifically Welsh about 
his early work, being then as now incapable of 
appreciating regional niceties. Later I heard his 
First Symphony and wondered what it might be 
in his past experience or his forward vision that 
could possibly create such strident, clamorous, 
inchoate sounds. It was stunning, exhilarating, 
and mainly incomprehensible; the work, one 
affirmed, of a rebel. Since that memorable 
occasion Hoddinott has secretly allowed himself 
to become less intemperate, even intermittently 
bland. He is still acidly vivacious, as witness 
last year’s Concerto for piano, wind, and per- 
cussion. Of his generation (he is now in his 
early thirties) he is the most distinguished 
composer.” 

In February 1959 Daniel Jones’s Fifth Sym- 
phony was played in London, the 
performance of a B.B.C. commission. John 
Warrack’s programme note quoted Dylan 
Thomas (Jones was one of the bright circle that 


ical co ee 
rs England seer pe We heard also 
of a brilliant piano concerto, and a lo 


first. 


tained opening of a dramatic work worthy 
Fauré or Elgar. A small but significant point: | 
Mr. Cooke omitted to mention that MacDowell 
had been a fellow student of Debussy in 
piano class at the Paris Conservatoire, which | ds 
‘think may account for his imaginative piano "4 
writing. 
A word, finally, about the new chansorietiaal 
“introduced by Lilian Duff in the programme 
‘French Cabaret’ (Home, December 8). A fruity 
baritone purred away, accompanied by a harpsi- 
chord; a saucy young thing with a boyish voice 
had a duet with a xylophone. Only twenty 
minutes, but after the lugubrious wastes of most 
light music programmes, twenty minutes of 
bliss. How is it that the French are so adept at 
this kind of thing? Because they have never 
really differentiated between light music and any 
other oe of music. Nor should any of us. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER | 


Denis Aplvor’s ‘Yerma’ will be broadcast at 5.0 p.m. on Sunday, December ty. (Third) 


milled around the poet) as broadcasting how 
‘Dan Jones was going to compose the most 
prodigious symphony, Fred James paint the 
most meticulously miraculous picture, Charlie 
Fisher catch the poshest trout, Vernon Watkins 
and young Thomas write the most boiling 
poems, and how they would ring the bells of 
London and paint it like a tart’. That was to 
be Jones’s Fourth Symphony. His Fifth was a 
striking work, very much the expression of the 
man; the opening theme seemed a Welsh 
Heldenleben. The whole work was technically 
effective, robust to the point of high-flown 
eloquence. 4 


Beyond the Bounds of Country 

It is evident that all three composers of the 
works mentioned reach out beyond the bounds 
of their country. So does Denis ApIvor in his 


_ opera Yerma. Born in Ireland of Welsh parents, 


he came when young home to Wales, a fact 
which does not. appear profoundly to have 
affected his aesthetic outlook. He would prefer 
to be considered: a European. His loyalties are 
with the most exclusive Viennese modernists. 
Yerma is not the kind of opera that offers set 
arias, though there are notable choruses such as 
one might expect a Welsh composer to make use 
of, as Arwel Hughes does in Menna; but in 
Yerma one might not think they were written 
by a Welshman. There is throughout the 
whole opera an outstanding part for the tragic 
young. woman Yerma, especially in the third 
and last act where her tragedy reaches its 
terrible climax. 

The libretto is based (by Montague Slater) on 
the drama by Lorca, which Barea s of as 
a rural tragedy that is a soul-shaking experience, 
which foreign onlookers may consider strange 


‘and unreal but Spaniards feel part of their 


natural secret life. Yerma, young and lovely, is 
married but has no children. She tries to 
persuade her childhood lover to give her a child 
but he is a man of honour and for all his lasting 
affection for Yerma he may not comply. She 
goes to a witch and to a woman wise in the use 
of herbs: all to no avail. At last she realizes 
where the fault lies and, now maddened with 
grief, she Stee tie her husband, ey) Ue aan 


THE SECOND TEAM to take part 
in the new series of par contests 
3 was from Kent. The players: 
; Mrs. A. L. Fleming, Mr. A. W. Bowen, Mr. J. 
_ Sarjeant, and Mr. G. C. H. Fox. In Hand 1 (see 
column three}; North dealer, game all, the bid- 


_ ding went as follows: 


Bridge against Bogey—Heat II 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


must be 4-4-1-4. On that reasoning, the ten of 
spades should be finessed on the first round. 

South missed this difficult inference, so that 
only 2 points of 9 were scored for the play, 
making the total 8 out of 15. In Hand 2 (see 
column three), East dealer, East-West vulnerable, 
it was expected that after East had opened 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST One Heart South would overcall One Spade &KIJ92 
4 Mr. Fox Mr. Bowen Mrs. Fleming Mr. Sarjeant and East be driven to Five Hearts over Four v K Q 4 2 
ass ge No 1C Spades. In fact South, despite the favourable @ 3 
= 2D 3S No vulnerability, did not overcall, so that East-West #& A 1086 


mn AS No No No 
_ This was almost the same as the recom- 
mended auction. East scored 1 point for opening 
One Club rather than One Spade or One Heart 
on his moderate 4-4-4-1 hand, North-South 
scored 3 for reaching Four Spades, and East- 
West scored a further 2 for making no bid 
beyond the level of Three. 
The directed lead was the nine of clubs. East 
put on the ace and attempted to return the 
king of hearts. To keep the play on the 
directed lines, this was prevented and the 
singleton diamond was substituted. West won 
and gave his partner a diamond ruff. Then 
East exited with a club, taken by South’s king. 
_- Declarer crossed to the ace of hearts and led 
a trump, on which East’s nine appeared. This 
was the critical point of the hand. East is 
known to have opened the bidding with One 
‘Club on a four-card suit, and he has turned 
up with a singleton diamond. He would hardly 
suppress a five-card major, so his distribution 


e 
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S 
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scored their points for reaching game, and 
North-South lost theirs for failing to compete. 

The directed contract was Five Hearts by 
East, and the lead the queen of clubs. East 
must take the ace at once, and the first test is 


his management of the trump suit: since he 


can pick up four trumps in North’s hand, but 
not in South’s, the first play should be a low 
heart to dummy’s king. 

Mr. Sarjeant accomplished this but did not 
find the best continuation when South was seen 
to be void of hearts. The only hope now is to 
take four rounds of diamonds, discarding two 
spades and trusting that North will not be able 
to ruff. Then a spade is trumped and a heart 
led, on which North may as well split his 
honours. After a second spade ruff the trumps 
can be picked up by finesse. 

Scoring 4 out of 8 for the play, Kent finished 
with a total of 16 out of -30—the same as 
Somerset the week before. 


in every Home 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING WITH A PLUS: Christmas 
Pudding with the added delicious flavour of Haig. Simply 
place pudding on a warm dish when cooked, decorate 
with holly, pour over Haig Scotch Whisky and ignite. 


SN eee ae 
' THE LISTENER eee 


HAIG 


‘GOLD LABEL’ 


Prices including 
the 10% surcharge 


Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig |: sate a 
ete ; Oe. totic eae ff Half Flasks 21/9 
si : %, = PROOF 


Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 4/3 


te OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
fe = £ AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


er) NAME) 20.000 Byeicadatnsttictanctsraattkes Gesddbieseteua emtentowta) 
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‘four long loaves. 
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How Much aise i 


Ir depends on the age of your 
guests and whether you know if 
they have large appetites or not, 

‘ett, for a general indication, for sandwiches for 

twelve you would need two long sandwich 

loaves, and one brown one. One to one-and- 
a-half pounds of butter should be enough. 

If you would rather use French loaves—they 

will not look quite so neat—then I should get 

Bridge rolls could very well 

be used, and I should allow at least four per 

person, with a spare ten or so over for the 
hungry. 

The day before, some of the sandwich fillings 
can be made. Leave them in bowls, covered, in 


a cool place. Scrambled egg with crisply fried 


chopped bacon, cream cheese with chopped 
walnuts, are both good ideas. If you want a 


sweet sandwich try mashed banana and very 


finely chopped ginger. Don’t mash the banana 
until you are ready to use it. Most important 
is to put the butter in a warm place to allow it 
to soften thoroughly before use. Nothing is 
worse than hard butter cracking the bread when 
you try to spread it. 

Two quarts of coffee should be enough. Use 
about three ounces of coffee per pint of water. 
You will need about three pints of milk. 

People usually like something sweet to finish 
with. Fruit salad is always popular, but another 
idea is to have a slice of pineapple, with a 
halved tinned pear on the top, coat it all over 
with melted jelly marmalade, and leave it to set. 


This can be done the day oes Allow one 
slice of pineapple and one halved pear. per 
person, and for twelve people about two 
pounds of jelly marmalade. 
To brighten the table have a big dish of 
stuffed me with chicory round the edge. 
Iris SYRETT 


Jambalaya 


As well as sandwiches and small savouries one 
enjoys a hot dish at a party. I would like to 
introduce you to one which I first enjoyed in 
New Orleans. It is called jambalaya, and is 


based .on a creole mixture of ham chunks, . 


prawns, and rice, highly flavoured and sim- 
mered in chicken stock. 

To make jambalaya you will need: 3 Ib. of 
cooked ham, cut into 1-inch square cubes and 


‘14 Ib. of shelled prawns. Heat 6 to 8 tablespoons 


of corn oil in a thick-bottomed frying pan, and 
sauté the ham chunks and prawns in the hot 
oil until they are golden brown. Then melt 
6 to 8 tablespoons of butter in a large flame- 
proof casserole and sauté 2 finely chopped 
Spanish onions until transparent. Stir in to the 
casserole 13 lb. of long-grain rice and cook over 
a low heat, stirring gently, until the rice is 
golden. Add the ham and prawns to this mix- 


ture along with 2 finely chopped green peppers, — 


12 finely chopped tomatoes, 1 small tin of tomato 
pureé, 2 bay leaves, and 2 or 3 cloves of garlic. 
Season to taste with salt, freshly ground black 
pepper, and a dash of cayenne. All this can be 
prepared in. advance. 


_ to time if necessary. Just before serving stir 


rice is Yeide caddie a little water from 


1 glass of red wine, and keep warm in the 
lowest of ovens until ready to serve. : 
ROBERT CARRIER | 


of The Sears Chancellor, Nato in the | 


I 


1960s, etc. i 


H. G. NICHOLAS (Weat 1016): Fellow of 
New College and Reader in the Com- | 
parative Study of Institutions, Oxford | 
University; author of The British General iE 
Election 1950, To the Hustings, and The | 
United Nations’ as a Political Institution 


ALEC RODGER (page 1021): Professor - of 
Psychology, London University, editor of | 
Occupational Psychology; author of A} 
Borstal Experiment in Vocational Guidance 


L. D. ETTLINGER (page 1027): Durning 
Lawrence Professor of the History of Art, 
London University; author (with R. G. 
Holloway) of Compliments of the Season, 
and ‘The Art of the Renaissance in 
Northern Europe’ in New Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. 1 


B. S. MANNING (page 1029): Lecturer in 
History, Manchester ee! . 
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Prizes (for the first three correct 


Crossword No. 


362419; 


solutions opened): book tokens, 


By Halezfax 


value 35s., 25s., and 21s. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, December 21. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


W.1, marked * Crossword ’ 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords he 


Editor’ s decision is final 


The unclued lights (one of which is reversed) are all asso- 
ciated with 36-19 and are confined to two countries. Any 
accents, etc., are to be ignored. R = reversed. i 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


8. ‘Do you remember an Miranda? ” (3) 
11. ies gives the French the shivers (6) 


French dream in a little back street in this 


German City (6) 


14. Male offspring of a bovine union (4) 

15. Main part of these answers (3) ; 
18. a stingy about a couple of bob, what a curl 
20. Lofty stronghold in Spenser’s Faerie Queen (5) 
22. Egyptian God of evil and enemy of Osiris (3) 


23R. Eastern dish of rice, meats and spices (5) 
25R. This spur street existed near ancient Newgate 
4 


27. Ancient letter in the Queen’s name (3) 

28. Weight of money upsets a chap: (3) 

29R. eigect of land tenure causing a deal of change 
6 


Wheat in a Moslem merchant’s warehouse (5) 
Eagle from N. Africa without sunburn (4) 
Love in Italy, very earnestly after a form of 
study (5) 


37. Bristle from the Orient (4) < 

39. The Spanish copper in former days (3) 

42. Long knife ends a game and starts a lot of 
; nonsense (4) 

43. ‘ Or with the tangles of ’s hair’ (6) 

46. At the time of Marmion’s dying word (2) 

47. Spenser’s gone (3) 

49. Bird shewing endless ostentation (4) 

51. Attain in retrospective reading of Spenser’s 


poesies (5) 
52. Crowd plundered a lot of eis material (4) 
54-26D. Formulary of devotion (6) 
56. ‘— with her milk-white lamb ’ (3) 
58R. Fingal’s dog (4) 
59. To believe in Shakespeare’ s opinion (4) 


DOWN 
an ‘Cove to beat or not in Scotland (7) 
Before this bus would lead to hell (3) 
3 Got up and dined hopefully (7) - 
' 4, Out East these boats have a floating population 


VARS)! 
5 5. Energetical unit (3) 
6. Somehow it feels ety ©) 


_ H.R. Moore -@ortmadoc 


7. Little room for research for a party. (political): @) 
9. Hebrew harp, one ‘believes, has it (6) 
10. On the Liffey John has a fishing net (4) 


11. Sign in Napoleon’s eae G) \ 

12. Good Heavens! Go on! (3) 

16. How frivolous in Paris a swindler can be (5) 

17. Wild goat sounds to be in a rage (4) 

~21. Report concerning one deceased (6) 

22. There’s a drizzle, turn back the edges Oe 

24. Killer of Jack Cade (4) j 

26. Sweet Gypsy fellow takes it in a bowl (3) -_ . 

30. ‘ With pilgrim steps in grey’ (5S) 

31. A sort of Oriental 38 (6) 

33. Harness borne by strange arrivals (4) 

35. 28 otherwise, otherwise a domain (5) 

38. Order in an up to date dictionary (5) — 

40. Macbeth’s epithet for his servant at Dunsinane (4) 

41. The nest building fish possesses taste (6) 

42.- Fifty in the nude practise deceit in a card game (5) 

44. May be used for carrying water from a sewer (5S) 

45. Right hand decoration on Beachy Head for a magic 
wheel (5) 

48R.A French interjection expressing grief for a pearl- 

‘ mussel genus (4) 

50. Tatar wagon of Arab origin (4) 

53. Sum up a doctor (3) 

55. We hear of her in Polar seas (3) 

56. Redskin starts at the foot of the scale (3) 

57. A laureate’s tragic heroine (3) 


Solution sof Noetaae 
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, 


NOTES. > 
The first, ‘sixth, eleventh, sixteenth, etc., letters of the 
* otiose ’ clues provided their lights. : 5 
The non-otiose Clues were paired as follows: 
Across: 1, 40; 14, 35; 16, 4 Across; 17, 41; a 5; 
24, 19; 2%, 45 29, 26: 30, 27 down; 33, 24 down; 3, 13. 
Down: 2, 10, yf ost 12, 9; 18, 42; 20, 28 22, 
36; 25, 3; 32, 8; 34, 1 down; 37, 15. e 


1st prize: J. H. Atkins (London, S W.5); 2nd hoe | 
Mrs. N. Wilkinson ee 3rd prize: Mi 


, 
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According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they 1re 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as (1) evidence of a sound general 
education, (2) the first step to a degree, 
and (3) the means of exemption from 
most professional preliminary exams. 
Wolsey Hall provides postal courses 
for G.C.E. exams. at reasonable fees, 
payable by instalments if desired. 
PROSPECTUS (mention exam.) from 

_E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B-E., LL.B., 

Director of Studies, Dept. FES1, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL) SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education, and Prelim. 
-exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
_ Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intenscly practical 
(mnon-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
_Text-Book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
‘request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 


which interested to the Secretary (Di/1), 


ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


_ or call 30, oes “mee Street, Lowdon, E.C.4 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


ELDER CONSERVATORIUM 


OF MUSIC 


Applications are invited for appointment 
as TEACHER OF VIOLIN. The appoint- 
ment carries with it the status and salary of 

a lecturer in the University. Duties include 
Solin teaching, leadership of the Elder String 
Quartet and solo playing. 

Salary scale: Al, 675-95- 2,340, with 
superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. The 
initial salary may be fixed within the scale 
in’ accordance with qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Conditions of appointment may be had on 
application to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity or to the Secretary of the Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. Further information, 
- if desired, will gladly be supplied on applica- 
tion to the Registrar. 

Applications, in duplicate and giving the 
information listed in the final paragraph of 
the general conditions of appointment, should 
be lodged with the Registrar, University of 
Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, not later 
than 31st December, 1961. 


Colleges 
of Music. - 
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e) est Stockist 


JAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD 
Soon LONDON, W.1 


AUDIO 
BIOGRAPHIES 


BY G. A. BRIGGS 
AND 64 COLLABORATORS 


Not a Who’s Who in Audio but reminiscences by the editor, G. A. 
Briggs, and many of the interesting people he has met during some 
thirty years of audio activities. 

The contributors include professional writers, recording engineers, 
technicians, manufacturers and amateurs—each with a short imtro- 
duction by the editor. 


19/6 (20/9 post paip 


344 pages with 122 paragraphs and 
illustrations 


Send direct to the publishers: 


IDLE 
BRADFORD Yorkshire 


Tel: Idle 1235/6 
Grams: Wharfdel Idle Bradford. 


Wharfedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 


SOON ‘TIS CHRISTMAS 


Whata Christmas for those poor souls suffering from 


Famine, Drought, Hurricane Terror & Persecution 


ANGOLA Over 130,000 Refugees shelter in destitution 
in South Congo. 


ALGEREA One in five Algerians are locked in Regroup- 
ment Camps. They have to eat acorns and 
grass roots to live. 


BRITISH HONDURAS Reports plead for every 
' kimd of aid. We have 
sent food and buildings. Now they ask for cash to buy 
Canadian medicine and clothing. 


KENYA 


. 


Tiny children dying in the roads as they wander 
looking for food which is just not there. 


TANGANYIKA Two year drought—Disaster facing 


Nation. Human beings, sheep, cattle, 
goats dying for lack of food and water. 


PLEASE SEND QUICKLY 


In a matter of lrours your gift will be on its way without deduction. 
Voluntary workers serve to forward it. 

Please mark cheque or postal order with name of country. Small or 
large, your gift will be received with gratitude by the Hon. Treasurer, 


Rt. Hen. James Griffiths, M.P. 


WAR ON WANT 


9, Madeley Road, London, W.5 
A Carol Party? 


A collection at work ? We have tins! 


Eastern African Famine and Flood Disaster 


The major organisations of Britain ¢all you-to '* Witness of Compassion”’ Central 
Hall, Westminster, December 18, 7 p.m. Reserved Tickets 1/- from War on Want. 


or available from Book Shops and Radio Dealers 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for :— 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Leyels; London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Uniys., and all other Boards 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams. for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 

Diploma in Mathematics 
Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams. 


Non-examination courses given in Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust, with a staff ef highly qualified Tutors. 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. 
@PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar; 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 
[os Sos ee SAAR St eee Sarat STO 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Patron: 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


This Christmas 
Though they cannot see the glittering 
Christmas Tree, Blind children dance 
around it, holding hands and singing. 
They have faith that Father Christmas 


will bring them another sackful of 
wonderful books printed in Braille. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sent to the National Library for the 
Blind can justify this belief, and 
spread increased delight amongst the 
sightless of all ages. 


35, GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Registered under Nat. Assistance Act, 1948) 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Well worth 
visiting ! 


A big display of gift Books. And 
we have Departments for Sheet 
Music, Records,F oreign Language 
Books, Fine Bindings and Paper- 
backs 


Visit the Thames & Hudson Book 
Fair in Foyles Prints Shop 


is * FOR BOOKS? 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9-7 (Sat. 9-6) 


2 mins. from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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